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IN MEMORY OF 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


SLEEP, Motley, with the great of ancient days, 
Who wrote for all the years that yet shall be. 
Sleep with Herodotus, whose name and praise 
Have reached the isles of earth’s remotest sea. 
Sleep, while, defiant of the slow decays 
Of Time, thy glorious writings speak for thee 
And in the answering heart of millions raise 
The generous zeal for Right and Liberty. 
And should the days o’ertake us, when, at last, 
The silence that—ere yet a human pen 
Had traced the slenderest record of the past— 
_ Hushed the primzeval languages of men— 
Upon our English tongue its spell shall cast, 
Thy memory shall perish only then. 


VOL. 1V.—47 














PRESENT PHASES OF THE CURRENCY 
QUESTION. 


UBLIC interest in the currency question centres in the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. This act embraces some provisions not 
necessary to be considered here. The clause which most concerns 
us is a requirement- embodied therein, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, “on and after the first day of January, A.D. 1879,” 
redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstand- 
ing, at the office of the Assistant Treasurer in the city of New 
York, when presented in sums not less than fifty dollars. To pro- 
vide the means for such redemption, the Secretary is authorized (1) 
to use any surplus revenues in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated ; (2) to sell, at not less than par in coin, “ either of the descrip- 
tion of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress 
approved July 14th, 1870, . . . tothe extent necessary to carry 
this act into effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purpose 
aforesaid.” 

At the time this act was passed, the gold premium stood at 12 
per cent, and during the year 1875 it averaged 14} per cent. There 
seemed little likelihood then that the law would be executed, but 
' the year 1879 was a good way off, the chapter of accidents might 
do something to assist, and meanwhile the Republican Party was 
in trouble and needed help to get over a rough piece of road. A 
measure known as the “inflation bill” had recently torn its coun- 
cils. Prominent Senators had committed themselves to it in terms 
of such positiveness and rancor that, after the bill was passed and 
the President had vetoed it, they could not face their constituents 
without something which they could call a compromise. The Re- 
sumption Act was thus born of a party necessity. The inflationists 
demanded as their ultimatum “ free banking,” z.c., a repeal of the 
restrictions upon national bank-note circulation, and their opponents, 
although loath to make this harmless concession, demanded and ob- 
tained the clause providing for specie resumption in 1879. The 
chapter of accidents has done nearly all that could be desired and 
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much more than was expected. In point of fact, it has done all that 
has yet been done to accomplish the ends had in view in the re- 
sumption clause. In the latter part of 1876 the foreign exchanges 
turned decidedly in our favor, in consequence of the large demand 
for our products abroad. The weight of the commercial crisis rest- 
ing upon the country, and the enforced economy incident thereto, 
operated as a brake on importations of foreign goods and caused 
a pretty steady flow of gold to set in our direction, the effect of 
which has been to gradually reduce the premium to 2{ per cent, the 
lowest point reached since May, 1862." Secretary Sherman, in his 
recent speech at Mansfield, O., refers to this peculiar condition of 
our foreign trade as an important auxiliary to the preparations of the 
Treasury for resumption. Its importance, indeed, can not be overes- 
timated. The forces which have depressed the gold premium from 
10 per cent to 2§ within the space of twelve months, without any 
perceptible aid from the Treasury, are adequate to carry it down to 
zero within the next twelve months if the foreign trade of the 
country continues to move under like conditions ; and the probabil- 
ities are that the conditions will remain uncharged for at. least that 

1 The following table shows the course of foreign trade during four years prior to 


the panic of 1873, and four years subsequent thereto. The figures represent gold 
values, and are exclusive of coin and bullion: 


























YEAR ENDED JUNE 30TH. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
vind ius thane wie dekdneenente $452,875,665 $455,208, 341 
Bs c0gecccenccuchdsceeseetcestscceut 518,759,518 478,115,292 
BE cc vecvcceccccscestecsucsonctuccel 573,912,888 476,421,478 
Bic ndeccuncscetesdccontosouces ee 684,633,736 575,227,017 
ae 2,230, 181,807 1,986,972, 128 
Excess of imports.....+s.eeeeeeceeees | 243,209,679 | i i _ ccececcee 

| 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30TH. | IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 
See. nck dcunenkeedeakeanasbartaaees | $595, 865,248 $633,339, 368 
EE 06.0:b0405 6000-0 sve00ee0ns s4000e00en 532,476,730 499, 284, 100 
Gl g6s400ccdeeunesecedeveasssovenses 460,738, Ig0 525,582,247 
GOTT co cccccccpcccccceccovesessvecocess 451,315,992 589,669,490 
Total four years ....00..-ccceccccccecs 2,040, 396, 160 2,247,875,205 
Excess of exports..........++eeeeeeees | ‘oatenen 207,479,045 





It is worth remarking that silver, being now merchandise in Europe, might prop- 
erly be included in any table intended to show the movement of foreign trade, ex- 
clusive of the movements of money. 
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‘period. The incoming crop of cotton is estimated to reach 
5,000,000 bales, and the market bids fair to take the whole at not 
greatly reduced prices. The war in the East and the closing of the 
Black Sea give assurance of a steady demand for our breadstuffs, 
the surplus of which is unusually large. As there has been no such 
conjunction of circumstances favorable to resumption since specie 
payments were suspended, so there may be no other in twenty years 
to come if this opportunity is allowed to pass. 

The laws governing the value (in gold) of an irredeemable paper 
currency belong to the unsettled.questions in political economy, but 
I think our experience proves that when the volume of such a cur- 
rency ts stationary, and the credit of the issuing government unim- 
paired, the gold premium is regulated by nothing more recondite 
than the supply of gold in the market," The demand for gold may 
be assumed to be constant in any country having commercial rela- 
tions with the world, in the sense that the market will always take 
all that is offered at some price. The supply determines the price, 
and the price measures the depreciation of the paper infallibly and 
exactly. Speculative movements like the Black Friday conspiracy 
may, for a brief period and at heavy expense to the speculators, 
disturb the normal operation of this rule, but they prove nothing 
against it. Some writers contend that the depreciation of our 
greenback currency is much greater than the gold premium indi- 
cates, but after careful examination of their arguments they seem 
to me like an attempt to prove that a thing is not worth so much 
as itisworth. That an irredeemable and depreciated currency may 
rise in value while its volume is increasing, and even largely increas- 
ing, was proved by the experience of France in 1871-2, upon which 
M. Victor Bonnet has made some valuable observations. A similar 
phenomenon was noticed in this country in the autumn of 1873, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury, with a view of relieving the 
money market, issued $26,000,000 of greenbacks that had been re- 
tired several years before. Directly in the face of this transaction, 
the gold premium fell about 6 per cent. In both these cases gold 
was flowing into the neighborhood of the paper issues, to be sold 
like any other merchandise. The common language of the gold- 
room accurately ascribes the decline of the premium during the 
present year to “a heavy pressure on the market,” which means, of 
course, the selling of unusually large amounts of the commodity 


? Mr. W. L. Fawcett’s work entitled ‘‘Gold and Debt” has an excellent chapter 
on this subject. 
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gold in New York. The volume of the greenback circulation has 
not been materially lessened during this time, and is now larger 
than it was for some years prior to the autumn of 1873. 

These considerations go to show that the gold premium may 
even extinguish itself before the time fixed for resumption arrives; 
there is nothing in the nature of things incompatible with such an 
occurrence. But if it should not, the powers conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to assist the operation are ample, even 
without resorting to what is popularly known as contraction. This 
process is so much dreaded that any means of avoiding it must be 
regarded as a great advantage politically. The Resumption Act of 
1875 authorized the Secretary to sell “ either of the description of 
bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 14th, 1870, to the extent necessary to carry this act into 
effect.” The kinds of bonds described in the act of July 14th, 1870, 
are 5 per cents, 44 percents, and 4 per cents. The act of 1875 must 
be construed as anew authorization to sell bonds of certain described 
classes for a specific purpose. The only limitations prescribed are 
that they shall not be sold at less than par in coin, and shall only 
be sold to the extent necessary to carry the act into effect. If it 
had been intended to limit the sale of such bonds to the unsold 
portion of each class authorized in the act of 1870, words to that 
effect would undoubtedly have been employed. No such words are 
employed ; and if it be allowed that there is any ambiguity in the 
language upon this point, both administrative officers and courts are 
bound to construe it in a way to carry out the declared objects of 
the law. The Secretary is therefore authorized to sell bonds bear- 
ing as high as 5 per cent interest if necessary to provide for resump- 
tion on and after the first of January, 1879. The credit and re- 
sources of the government are such that 4 per cent bonds have been 
sold at par in gold coin to the extent of $70,000,000, and it is scarcely 
possible that circumstances should arise to prevent the sale of bonds 
of one or other of the classes authorized to the amount needed for 
the purpose, and without other contraction than the substitution of 
coin or redeemable paper for irredeemable paper, which is no con- 
traction. 

How much coin will be needed to carry the Resumption Act into 
effect? The answer to this question depends upon a number of 
other things. If the gold premium extinguishes itself, so that no 
profit can be made by presenting greenbacks at the Treasury for re- 
demption, no gold will be required, although a considerable reserve 
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will be useful in order to prevent a re-suspension in the event of a 
turn in the foreign exchanges, or, as it is commonly called, an ad- 
verse balance of trade. If, at the time fixed for resumption, there 
is still a premium on gold sufficient to pay for sorting and present- 
ing greenbacks at the office of the Assistant Treasurer in New York, 
and avery small profit in addition, then the amount of gold required 
can only be ascertained by actual experiment ; but since the law does 
not require the redemption of all the greenbacks at once, but con- 
templates a continuous operation “on and after the first of January, 
1879,” it is not necessary to pile up any large mass of gold to begin 
with. If all the greenbacks are to be withdrawn from circulation, 
then it is obvious that to whatever extent they are now performing 
a useful office in the community as a medium of exchange, their 
place must be filled with coin and redeemable bank notes, but prin- 
cipally with coin, since the reserves of the banks must at all times 
be kept in legal tender. Even if the course of trade should event- 
ually send all the greenbacks in for redemption, which is most im- 
probable, the process would be slow, and the Treasury would be able 
to recoup itself, from time to time, by the sale of bonds. No con- 
traction of the circulating medium will result from this, since the 
place of each paper dollar retired will be filled by a coin dollar. 

It is supposed by some persons that contraction would come in 
the form of voluntary retirement of national-bank notes—that the 
banks, when compelled to redeem in specie, would be much more 
liable to runs and drains than they noware, and would consequently 
reduce their note circulation in advance of resumption. This fear, 
however, is entirely groundless. The reserves of the banks against 
both circulation and deposits are required to be kept in legal-tender 
notes now. The banks can not be required to redeem their own 
notes in any thing better than legal tender, and the hypothesis of 
resumption is that legal-tender notes will be at par with coin. No 
greater strain will be put upon them than they are now subjected to, 
unless we suppose that there are’ persons in the community so fool- 
ish as to sort and transport their notes hither and thither to draw 
coin which can not be sold at a higher price than the notes. Only 
in the event of a rise in sterling exchange, and an export demand 
for specie over and above the annual production of our own mines, 
would the banks be called upon to redeem their notes, and in this 
event they would redeem with their existing greenback reserves. 
The export demand for coin must still be satisfied out of the gov- 
ernment accumulation ; consequently there is nothing in the situa- 
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tion of the national banks to cause any apprehension of contraction 
of the currency. 

As it is probably best to kill this vagary before going any farther, 
we will follow it into its last retreat. It is alleged that although a 
coin dollar must take the place of every paper dollar retired under 
the Resumption Act, the coin dollar is an exportable article, and 
contraction may set in by the process of shipping our gold to for- 
eign countries. It is not claimed that any such result could take 
place now, as we are importing gold, and there can not be two cur- 
rents of gold flowing in opposite directions at the same time. If 
the course of our external trade shall change at some future time, 
as it undoubtedly will at intervals, we must pay international balances 
with gold as other countries do. It is merely a matter of paying 
one’s debts, which is always more or less inconvenient in proportion 
to the amount and character of one’s assets. We are not absolved 
from this necessity by having an irredeemable currency for home 
use. Contraction of loanable capital follows the effort as much in 
the one case as in the other, and it is this species of contraction 
rather than currency contraction that produces cramps in the 
money market. 

The amount of coin required by the government to resume with 
is therefore purely experimental, depending mainly upon the course 
of the external trade of the country during the coming year. So, also, 
must it be a matter of experiment how many bonds drawing five per 
cent interest, or less, the Secretary of the Treasury can sell for gold 
for resumption purposes during the same period. If any large 
amount of gold is required, this will be the crucial test, and no de- 
vice like that proposed at the recent Bankers’ Convention in New 
York, or any other device, can circumvent or mitigate it. The two 
questions to be resolved are these: (1) How much gold is needed? 
(2) How much can the United States draw from the existing 
stock of the world and the incoming annual product? London, al- 
though not habitually holding the largest gold reserve in the world, 
is the centre of commercial exchanges, 2.¢., the money centre of the 
world, and our drafts upon the world’s stock are made in the first 
instance upon the Bank of England, which recoups itself by raising 
the rate of discount, and thereby attracting money from France and 
other parts of the continent of Europe. The Bank of France and 
the Bank of Germany, finding their specie reserves diminishing, like- 

‘wise raise the rate in order to retain them. Then the question to 
be decided upon all hands is this: What country has the strongest 
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attractive power upon the precious metals by virtue of her export- 
able produce or her government credit, or both combined? We 
all know that the United States hold this position at present. 
Are we likely to lose it before our actual needs for resumption pur- 
poses are satisfied? Ithink not; but we can only learn by experi- 
ment. Fortunately, the law does not require that all the greenbacks 
be redeemed at once. All that the most rigid casuist can claim upon 
this score is that the government shall do the best it can “on and 
after the Ist of January, 1879.” The outstanding legal tenders are 
of three different issues, viz. : 





Ch CR, sc dccldcece td sosseusccces $21,863,371 
SINTON thy Win 6 56% a's eyed wien sd ceccesede 175,561,521 
Issues of 1874 and 1875......ccccccscceseces 160,551,272 

Ot 6 vee (Ahetbiceatgeehtelackiene $357,976, 164 


There is no reason in law or morals why the Government should 
nut redeem these issues seriatim in the order of dates, or, to make 
every thing fair, according to numbers, denominations, or some other 
mode to be designated by lot. The task of redeeming the issues 
prior to 1869 might be undertaken and executed now, so far as the 
ability of the government or any economic principle is concerned. 
In this manner the fears of those who look with apprehension upon 
the accumulation and hoarding of a vast gold reserve in the Treasury 
would be quieted, and, although these fears are groundless, this is no 
small consideration in favor of the plan. 

It may be well to state why such fears are groundless. A gentle- 
man of distinction, who has made valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of banking, stated at the Bankers’ Convention in Association 
Hall that the accumulation and hoarding of gold in the Treasury 
would tend to advance the price of gold, and thereby to retard the 
sale of bonds, the purchasers knowing that at the end of fifteen 
months the gold premium would disappear, and they would lose the 
difference.‘ To make this objection clearer (if I have rightly appre- 
hended it), let us take an example. Suppose gold is at three per 
cent premium, and that the Treasury holds $20,000,000 applicable to 
resumption purposes. The assumption is that if the government 
goes on accumulating gold to the amount of, say, $100,000,000, this 
will cause the gold premium to advance till the day of resumption, 
when it will disappear in a twinkling. But as the bonds must be 
paid for at par in gold, it is supposed that the advance in the pre- 
mium will be a constantly deterring force in the minds of pur- 
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chasers, who know that it will be nipped in the bud on a certain 
day. The error here lies in the major premiss, which assumes that 
the accumulation of gold in the Treasury for resumption purposes 
will cause the premium toadvance. Such accumulation had precisely 
the contrary effect in France after the close of her war with Ger- 
many (even in the face of increasing issues of irredeemable paper), 
and would have the contrary effect here. It can scarcely be neces- 
sary to comment on the unwisdom of operators in the gold-room 
who would pay constantly higher prices for gold—that is, who would 
sell greenbacks at lower and lower rates—well knowing that every 
added million of gold in the Treasury was garnered expressly to bring 
greenbacks and gold to an equality within a short period of time. 
On the contrary, these active and visible preparations for resump- 
tion would set speculation to work for a fall in gold, and give the 
bears the advantage in the market. 

This is perhaps a good place to notice another spectre at which 
a portion of the Bankers’ Convention boggled unnecessarily. Emi- 
nent speakers, while displaying a laudable zeal to assist in the work 
of specie resumption, magnified the task by parading bank deposits 
and bank-note circulation as a weight much harder to lift up to par 
than the greenbacks. And as this is a branch of the great mystery 
which they are supposed to be much more familiar with than other 
people, it is not surprising that their utterances should have moved 
out of perpendicular certain newspapers which had previously held 
very correct views on the whole subject. Nobody took pains to ex- 
plain how the bank deposits and bank circulation had been lifted up 
from 90} to 974 during the past twelvemonth. The bankers present 
did not appear to have been greatly fatigued by the effort. Nordid 
any body undertake to say why it should be more fatiguing to lift 
the burden from 97$ upto 100. Probably a vague fear prevailed that 
upon the announcement of specie resumption there would be a si- 
multaneaus rush of depositors and note-holders for gold. Could any 
thing be more absurd than a procession of merchants marching into 
Wall Street on resumption-day with empty shot-bags in their hands, 
demanding gold for their deposits? If there is to be another panic 
like that of 1873, it will make no difference whether the deposits are 
payable in gold or in currency—the banks will suspend all the same. 
But the materials for another panic do not exist. The water and 
gas accumulated in nearly every department of trade during the 
great speculative period of 1863-73 (commonly and rightly termed 
“inflation”) have disappeared. The explosive material has burst 
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and produced its ruin and vanished. Ten or twenty years hence 
‘we may have a similar experience, proceeding from like causes, 
but not this year nor the next. 

To speak plainly, bank deposits and bank notes have no place in 
the préblem of resumption. They cut no figure in thecase. When 
greenback redemption begins—when the gold premium disappears 
—depositors will draw their checks and make their deposits just as 
they did before, and bank notes will circulate among the people just 
as they do now. No banker will be conscious that he has made any 
effort, or that any effort has been madefor him. Gold will be called 
for whenever needed to settle international balances, and not 
otherwise. It was stated at the outset that the government reserve 
must be large enough to meet this exigency. If it is not large 
enough, resumption can not take place; but if it is, bankers need not 
worry themselves about their note circulation or deposits. 

The debate upon the influence of bank deposits on the question 
of resumption tended for the most part to darken counsel, but as 
the Executive Committee in their report quietly ignored the whole 
matter, it is needless to pursue it further. The plan of co-opera- 
tion with the government to bring about resumption, offered by 
Mr. Coe, does not obviate the necessity of drawing from the world’s 
stock of gold, and storing it up somewhere, the amount needed to ac- 
complish the end in view, but it assumes that storing it in the Treas- 
ury would be worse than storing it in the banks. It appears tome, 
on the contrary, that it would be decidedly better, since gold in the 
Treasury is not the subject of doubt or uncertainty, whereas gold in 
the custody of the banks, liable at any moment to be exchanged for 
bonds or for greenbacks—for that is part and parcel of the plan—is 
likely to be a mischief-making element to the government, and to 
business interests as well. But as the plan contemplates only volun- 
tary action on the part of the banks, and as it embodies a loan of 
money at a low rate of interest for a desirable object, it may be con- 
sidered at all events patriotic, provided its adoption does not ne- 
cessitate opening the floodgates of new legislation at Washington. 

Readers of this REVIEW will not expect to find in its pages an 
elementary treatise on Money. It may be useful, however, to state 
briefly what are the real evils of an irredeemable paper currency, 
and why it is desirable to embrace the first favorable opportunity to 
get rid of it. With some minds, irredeemable paper is the cause of 
the present financial crisis, or, at least, the reason for its continuance ; 
with others, the anticipated resumption of specie payments is the 
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black cloud which prevents the return of prosperity. Both these views 
must be considered erroneous, for it is to be observed, in the first 
place, that the crisis pervades a large part of the civilized world, 
having in all places the marks of similarity and of a common origin, 
and it can scarcely be claimed that the hardness of the times in 
specie-paying Europe is occasioned by the use of irredeemable 
paper in America. On the other hand, it can not be alleged that the 
crisis here was brought on by any anticipation of specie resumption, 
since it commenced sixteen months before any steps were taken 
toward specie payments ; and if not brought on by this cause, the 
presumption is against its being prolonged by such cause. The evils 
of irredeemable legal-tender notes are mainly these three: (1) insta- 
bility of value with reference to foreign trade ; (2) inflexibility of 
volume with reference to domestic trade; (3) apprehensions which, 
in a popular government, can never be wholly quieted that they may 
be arbitrarily multiplied to the ruin of creditors and the destruction 
of all faith in the validity of contracts. 

Fluctuations in the gold value of such a currency take effect even 
to the minutest fractions upon all imported and all exportable prop- 
erty in the hands of wholesale dealers. These traders really buy and 
sell by the gold standard. Retail dealers guard themselves against 
the lesser variations by habitually charging their customers some- 
thing more than a fair profit on the goodssold. Any large advance 
in the price of gold is quickly followed by a corresponding advance 
in the retail prices of this class of goods, but a decline in gold is 
not so soon followed by a decline in retail prices, as the dealers 
always work off as much of their stock as possible at the established 
advance. Competition eventually forces them down, but competi- 
tion can not eradicate the charge which they make by way of insu- 
rance against gold fluctuations from day to day, because business 
could not be safely carried on without it. It appears, therefore, 
that the consumers not only pay for the actual fluctuations, but 
furnish a perpetual guarantee fund without interest to protect 
the middle-men against loss. When we reflect that this rule applies 
not only to all imported articles, but to all of our own products for 
which there is a foreign market, the magnitude of this tax upon the 
public may be dimly conceived. In its nature it resembles the cost 
of insurance against fire or marine disaster. 

That a currency of which no more can be had at one time than 
at another, and no less, is inflexible—incapable of adapting itself 
readily to the wants of different seasons and different years—is a 
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truism needing no argument or illustration to make it understood. 
Such is the nature of irredeemable paper everywhere, unless some 
arbitrary power exists to alternately contract and expand the vol- 
ume according to the supposed wants of trade. No people in their 
senses would intrust such power to any human agency what- 
ever. A gold currency, or a currency redeemable in gold, adapts 
itself to the varying wants of trade with automatic and infailible 
certainty by a process too well known to need description. The 
functions of currency are to pass from hand to hand in the minor 
transactions of the community, the larger ones being performed 
through the agency of bariks and clearing-houses by means of checks 
and billsof exchange. Of course there are times and seasons when 
more of these minor transactions take place than at others, as, for 
instance, when the crops are being collected at all the interior 
and scattered stations of the West and South. At such times it is 
important that we should be able to draw upon the world’s stock of 
money if our own supply is deficient; but since two kinds of money 
of different values can not circulate together, such relief can not be 
obtained from abroad, except by a slow and indirect process. 

The apprehension of arbitrary increase in the volume of the 
currency by political action has shaken the country so often that 
it seems superfluous to dwell upon it. There is still an active 
though not numerous party intent upon that policy, and it isnot too 
much to say that every business man takes into his calculations the 
possibility of currency inflation. The chances of such inflation are 
much diminished by the attitude taken by the Supreme Court in the 
various cases involving the legal-tender act—the evident dictum of 
which is that legal-tender notes can only be issued in time of war, 
after other means of supplying the needs of the government have 
failed. But all apprehensions on this score will not be set at rest 
until specie payments are fully resumed. 

The nearness of specie resumption in point of time, as fixed in 
the law, and in point of fact, as indicated by the declining gold 
premium, has brought up the question whether greenbacks should 
be allowed to form part of the permanent currency of the country, 
or whether they should be gradually retired and canceled. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has expressed his personal preference for 
the continued use of the greenback after resumption, and a section 
of each of our political parties, by no means insignificant in point 
of numbers, is clamorous not merely for this policy, but for the total 
extinction of bank notes and the substitution of greenbacks in 
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their place. How this class is to be accommodated, in face of the 
views expressed by the Supreme Court as to the circumstances which 
alone authorize the emission of legal-tender notes, it is difficult to 
understand. The best argument I have seen in favor of continued 
and exclusive greenback currency after specie resumption (and 
probably no better one can be made) is contained in an anony- 
mous pamphlet published a few months ago.’ The writer of this 
pamphlet says that “ any fine-spun theories that Congress can create 
a debt and cause it to be represented by interest-bearing bonds, 
payable at a fixed future date, and then authorize corporations, cre- 
ated by itself, to issue against that evidence of debt, as a security, 
a paper currency for use in the business transactions of the people, 
but can not issue that evidence of debt in the form of bills payable 
on demand—in either case making ample provision to meet the 
obligations so assumed—certainly finds no support in direct consti- 
tutional provisions, and must rest on an exceedingly slender founda- 
tion.” Yet a few pages further on, and indeed throughout his ar- 
gument, he shows that what he contends for is a /egal-tender cur- 
rency, and it may be assumed that the great majority of the advo- 
cates of this system would be content with nothing less. But na- 
tional-bank notes are not legal tender as between individuals, and 
no bank can be compelled to receive on deposit the notes of any 
other bank. What the Supreme Court virtually held in the Hep- 
burn-Griswold case was not that Congress could not issue govern- 
ment notes payable on demand, but that it could not make such 
notes legal tender among private citizens, except under the stern 
necessities of a war involving the national existence. 

Supposing this legal difficulty to be overcome, what are the ob- 
jections to a paper currency redeemable in gold composed exclu- 
sively of government notes? The first and insurmountable one is 
that the government has no means of expanding and contracting its 
issues according to the wants of trade. The writer of the pamphlet 
already mentioned, after demolishing thoroughly the 3-65 intercon- 
vertible bond scheme, presents, with a diffidence which suggests a 
lingering doubt in his own mind of its soundness, a scheme to ac- 
complish this end, without which he admits that the whole idea is 


1“The Future Currencies of the United States.” By an American Citizen. 
Chicago. May, 1877. 

The writer falls just short of establishing logically the conclusion at which he 
aims, but he evinces an excellent grasp of economic principles and, what is equally 
tare in the pamphlet literature of the currency question, entire loyalty to the truth. 
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impracticable. Banks have all the required facilities for putting out 
more currency when it is wanted and for taking it in when it is no 
longer wanted, through the discount of commercial paper and the 
repayment of the same. The Bank of England and the Bank of 
France and the Bank of Germany—three private corporations— 
enable this ebb and flow of currency to take place in those coun- 
tries respectively, and our national banks discharge the same office 
here, except so far as they are hampered by the fact that their re- 
serves consist of irredeemable government notes which can neither 
be augmented when deficient nor flow off when in excess. Our 
author proposes that a Board of Control be established, consisting 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and three or five other persons, “ each representing a fixed section 
of the country, and selected with reference to his eminent knowl- 
edge of finance and his fitness for such a position.” This Board of 
Control to do what? Not to discount commercial paper—that 
would send all the needy politicians in the country to Washington 
as borrowers of money, either for themselves or for influential but 
impecunious constituents. The Board of Control are to put them- 
selves en rapport with business interests, much as one would take an 
electric bath ; and when feeling any want of currency, they are to 
* purchase United States bonds in the open market with currency, 
sending the latter adrift to find its level; and when the currency 
comes back in any considerable amount for redemption, they are to 
sell United States bonds for coin to redeem them with. The plan 
presupposes that, when the government appears in the market as a 
seller of bonds, it can get as high a price, on the average, as it was 
obliged to pay when it came in the character of a purchaser, and 
hence would sustain no loss in the double transaction—a very vio- 
lent presumption, we should say, and opposed to the experience of 
lesser corporations than the Government of the United States when 
they come into the market publicly as alternate buyers and sellers 
of their own securities. 

So much space has been given to this plan because it is the best 
one that has been offered to accomplish an end which a large num- 
ber of people have seriously in view—viz:, supplanting national- 
bank notes with greenbacks entirely. That the proposed Board of 
Control could not by any possibility know, at any given time, 
whether more currency was needed or not—whether a supposed 
need was real or only apparent—is as well established as any prin- 
ciple in economic science. But whether they could or not, it is 
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quite certain they could not resist popular clamor for more currency 
at times, even when their own judgments might tell them no more 
was needed. 

The plan of retaining in use as many of the existing greenbacks 
as can be kept at par with coin is not liable to these objections. 
There would still be room for the banks to supply temporary defi- 
ciencies in the circulating medium, while any excessive issues would 
be checked by a return of the notes for gold. The greenbacks in 
this case would be used as bank reserves, as they are now, and the 
government would be charged with the duty of maintaining the 
ultimate coin reserve to insure solvency to the whole mass, as the 
Bank of England is in Great Britain. In fact, the condition of 
things here would be very like that of England at the time when 
the country banks issued a very considerable part of the paper cir- 
culation—they have a small issue now—the difference being that 
the bank itself discounts commercial paper and makes advances to 
other corporations and individuals, a function which a government 
could not safely perform. In this respect the Bank of England sys- 
tem is preferable to the one proposed to be established here. In 
case of an extraordinary demand for gold, the government would be 
obliged to sell its bonds to obtain the needed amount, but the bank 
attains this end by raising the rate of discount, thus attracting gold 
from abroad by offering a higher premium for its use. A bank of 
the United States, possessing the powers and charged with the 
duties of the Bank of England or of the Bank of. France, may be 
regarded as politically impossible in view of the unpopularity of 
banks generally, and of the unsavory traditions which attach to 
the last institution of that name. Therefore, any plan of keeping 
legal-tender notes in use after resumption presupposes that the 
government will at all times guarantee the immediate convertibility 
of such notes into coifl, That this is by no means impracticable is 
proved by the example of Canada, whose system was explained 
with admirable clearness by Sir Francis Hincks in the recent Bank- 
ers’ Convention. Keeping in mind the fact that where the security 
of the note is perfect, gold is. wanted only to settle balances of in- 
ternational trade, it follows that only one, warehouse is really 
required to store the reserve of the whole country kept for this pur- 
pose; and the sub-treasury in New York is certainly a good place 
for it. Local specie reserves at various banks throughout the coun- 
try would not be needed, and great convenience and economy of 
capital would be achieved by dispensing with them. Furthermore, 
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the government would save the interest on whatever volume of notes 
could be maintained at par. 

An objection to this plan was raised at the last meeting of the 
National Board of Trade, which deserves notice. It was contended 
that the system had invariably failed in Europe because, when- 
ever government was threatened with war or wished to threaten 
some other country with war, it had invariably helped itself to the 
gold reserves pledged to the note-holders, and left them with a 
depreciated currency. In other words, it had suspended specie 
payments, The answer to this is, that whenever a government is 
put to straits by the exigency of war, it will always find means to 
get at the gold which the country possesses, whether it be lodged 
in bank vaults or in its own vaults, and our government as well as 
that of the Southern Confederacy furnished ample illustration of 
this fact. If Great Britain were engaged in a war involving expen- 
ditures beyond her receipts from loans and taxes, she would make 
no hesitation in issuing notes under the denomination of five 
pounds, and would thus sweep into her coffers all the gold now in 
circulation in the United Kingdom, including all that the bank 
holds. There is no way that a government in dire extremity can 
be prevented from getting possession of the metallic money of its 
subjects, unless they bury it in the earth. This objection, there- 
fore, is more apparent than real, and I can not see any other objec- 
tion to trying the plan, unless it be that the temptation will always 
exist to lessen the gold reserve in proportion to the liabilities in 
order to make a show of economy, and thus expose the country to 
the hazard of another suspension. Banks, however, are not more 
free from this temptation than governments. 

The Bank of England system is probably the best that has ever 
been devised for regulating a note circulation, or rather for allowing 
it to regulate itself upon safe principles. Taking at the outset a 
certain sum found by experience to be the average amount of notes 
above the denomination of five pounds that will always be required 
by the business of the country—that is, the amount which will float 
at all times—the bank is allowed to issue this amount regardless of 
its coin reserve, upon the basis of government securities held by it, 
upon the greater part of which the government pays no interest ; 
and these notes are legal tender everywhere except at the bank’s 
counter. This is equivalent, so far, to a direct government issue of 
notes. If any more notes are wanted by the community, they can 
be obtained by the deposit of coin or bullion of equal amount in the 
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bank, or if the bank in its discretion chooses to issue more, it can 
do so upon the same terms, holding five gold sovereigns against each 
five-pound note issued over and above the ascertained average sum 
required by the community. Fifteen million pounds is the sum 
allowed to be issued uncovered by the gold reserve. This is the 
amount of notes of denominations of five pounds and upwards 
which the public are supposed to be always in the mood to 
absorb. If the five-pound limitation were removed, so that small 
notes could be issued by the bank, probably over one hundred mil- 
lions of notes could be circulated on the same terms and with nearly 
equal safety ; saving thereby the abrasion of coin, which is no incon- 
siderable loss, and the interest on that amount of capital. It is 
assumed, and rightly so, that whatever amount of notes is called for 
by the community over and above the average amount is a symp- 
tom of speculation, and is consequently liable to be returned to the 
bank suddenly for redemption. If it is not a symptom of specula- 
tion, but is really a healthy demand bottomed upon sound business 
arrangements, it isno hardship to require the deposit of a correspond- 
ing amount of bullion, since the mercantile community, to whom 
the bank issues its demand notes in exchange for their time notes, 
are required to pay the equivalent of gold when their paper matures. 

These remarks apply only to the issue department of the bank, 
which is altogether separate and distinct from the banking depart- 
ment. It is convenient to have the two departments under the 
same roof, but they are as distinct from each other as an iron- 
foundry is from a cotton-mill. The question pertinent to us is 
whether the transactions of the issue department can be performed 
by the United States Treasury to the extent of furnishing, and of 
redeeming when required, say, $300,000,000 of legal-tender notes, 
leaving any further circulation to be supplied by the national banks 
on condition of their making them perfectly secure by the deposit 
of government bonds. Having approached the consideration of 
this subject with some prejudices against any such attempt, I am 
constrained to say that I can see no valid objection to it—at all 
events, no objection which does not apply with equal or greater 
force to the plan of leaving the entire field of note circulation open 
to the banks. Questions of detail will of course arise as to what 
denominations of notes the government ought to supply, and what 
the banks ought to supply,’ but, however these may be fixed, the 


1 The existing law provides that after specie resumption the banks shall issue no 
notes of smaller denominations than five dollars. 
VoL, 1v.—48 
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result will be that the bank reserves will consist principally of govern- 
ment notes, and the circulating medium will consist principally of 
bank notes. No banking system can prevent the recurrence of 
panics and crises, which, as our experience shows, are as liable to 
come in a period of irredeemable paper as in one of coin redemp- 
tion. A mere panic, however,—by which is meant an unfounded 
craze, causing a run for gold to be hidden away in old stockings,— 
as distinguished from a crisis, could be much more easily checked 
by the government than by any number of banks. A crisis result- 
ing from a long course of speculation and inflated prices can not be 
arrested by either government or banks. It can only burn itself 
out. 

Mr. W. L. Trenholm, of South Carolina, at the conclusion of 
his instructive and wholesome essay on “The Southern States, 
their Social and Industrial History, Condition, and Needs,” presents 
a plea for a return to the old system of State-bank issues, after specie 
resumption, as a measure very needful to the South, if not to all 
the agricultural districts of the Union. At present, all bank notes, 
and all city, county, and individual scrip intended to circulate as 
money, not issued under the provisions of the National Banking Act, 
are subjected to a tax of 10 per cent per annum, which is, of course, 
prohibitory and was intended to be so. Mr. Trenholm points. out 
clearly the difference between country banks and city banks in the 
sources of their profits and in the nature of the services they render 
to the public—the city banks serving mainly to gather up the float- 
ing capital, the unused daily balances of the community, and to 
lend the same on short mercantile paper, thus making the whole 
useful at all times; while the function of the country banks is 
chiefly to furnish a circulating medium for the rural districts, where, 
population being sparse, bank notes will stay out several months 
after each issue, and where the borrowing class, the farmers and 
planters, require loans from the beginning of seed-time to the end 
of harvest. The Scotch banks are mentioned as furnishing a suit- 
able and worthy model of the desired system. 

It is apparent that the only difference between this system and 
the national banking system is as to the security required by law 
for the protection of the note-holders. Indeed Mr. Trenholm points 
out that the present difficulty is that for every $80 of circulation, 
$100 must be invested in a government bond, and that this has the 
effect to diminish rather than to increase the lending power of the 
banks. “A national bank,” he says, “starting with $1,000,000 in 
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cash gets but $800,000 effective circulation—a loss of $200,000 of 
currency to the community, unless the bonds happen to have been 
bought there. Inagricultural communities, on the other hand, where 
there are no deposits to be attracted, and where money capital is 
scarce, but where currency is needed at certain times and for certain 
seasons and purposes only, national banks are out of place. They 
reduce the currency, as has been seen; they have no elasticity of 
circulation, they depend upon deposits, and therefore are disquali- 
fied for making the only sort of loans a farmer needs—loans payable 
after harvest.” It is clear, from this statement of the case, that we 
are asked to make good a deficiency: of capital at the South by sac- 
rificing the note-holder’s security. However popular the old system 
may be in the agricultural districts of the South, it is indescribably 
unpopular in the West. The farmers of Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin would rather encounter war, pestilence, or famine than 
the old style of unsecured or imperfectly secured bank notes, by 
which they were robbed at frequent intervals during the twenty-five 
years preceding the war. These facts are sufficient to show, if 
other proof were wanting, that it is not the Scotch banking system 
that makes good banks, but capital, probity, and sagacity on the part 
of the individuals managing them. The Scotch banks have been 
remarkably sound and prosperous, because they have possessed 
abundant capital and have been managed by exceptionally good 
bankers, and the same is true of those banks in the South before 
the war that were of real service to the community. Nothing can 
be suggested to compensate for lack of the necessary capital to doa 
banking business in the South or elsewhere, as was fully proved by 
the experience of the West, whose misfortunes in former times were 
the result of a mistaken endeavor to furnish a circulating medium 
without capital. Some few rascals contributed to produce the mis- 
chief there, seeing the great opportunity afforded for successful 
knavery, but most of the havoc came from attempts to realize the 
idea which Mr.Trenholm seems to favor, of circulation without capital 
or with insufficient capital. 

The question, then, is twofold—viz., (1) whether the law should 
concern itself to see that adequate security is furnished to protect 
the holders of notes circulating in the community as money against 
loss; and (2) whether the existing requirements of the National Bank- 
ing Act are oppressive in this regard. As to the first branch, the 
opinion of economists for the most part coincides with that of the 
general public, that the law can hardly concern itself with any thing 
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else so usefully as with this; that the right to issue paper, for which 
the bank receives money value, and which takes the place of coin in 
the daily transactions of the people, ought never to be granted with- 
out infallible security that the notes shall be in reality what they 
purport to be on their face. The history of the Scotch banks is not 
without gloomy illustrations of the danger of overlooking this prin- 
ciple. Nor can it be admitted that the requirement of a margin to 
protect the note-holders against depreciation of the security is op- 
pressive. Perhaps the legal margin is greater than is necessary. 
In the panic of 1873, the currency price of government bonds de- 
clined about 7 per cent, and it is perhaps safe to assume that this 
was as severe a strain as they will ever be subjected to from merely 
commercial causes. It is evident, however, that the difference be- 
tween a margin of 10 per cent and one of 20 per cent is not the 
gravamen of Mr. Trenholm’s objection to the Banking Act. The 
objection is rather to the requirement of any security except what 
is furnished by the capital of the bank. But if the bank has a dona- 
fide capital and desires to issue circulating notes as its main business, it 
is no hardship to require it to put as much of this capital into interest- 
paying government bonds as may be necessary to protect the holders 
of the notes. Therefore no reasons can be perceived by the writer, 
peculiar to the conditions of Southern industry, for repealing the 
10 per cent tax on State-bank issues, or for relaxing the provisions 
of law which are intended to secure the convertibility of bank 
notes. 

Little space has been left in this article for considering the silver 
question, but very little seems to be needed. Silver remonetization 
by the separate action of this country has been driven out of the 
field of argument in an economic view—that is, in the dollar-and- 
cent view—and has taken refuge in the thickets of constitutional 
law, and in gross misrepresentations of the motives of the Congress 
which dropped the silver dollar from our coinage. There is not a 
bi-metallist of repute in the United States who favors the idea of 
making silver unlimited legal tender except through such inter- 
national action as shall secure fixity of relative value between silver 
and gold. Mr.S. Dana Horton and Mr. George Walker, the two 
most notable writers of that school, pronounce the Bland bill, or any 
scheme of separate remonetization, as sheer midsummer madness, 
and M. Cernuschi, the French champion of that monetary system, 
concurs fully in the view. Some hopes have been entertained that 
the project of international action to thisend might prove feasible, 
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but the paper contributed by Professor Jevons to the recent meet- 
ing of the American Social Science Association seems conclusive 
that it is impracticable—that neither England nor Germany nor 
the Scandinavian countries would entertain it, and that even France 
would rather get rid of silver entirely (except for subsidiary coinage) 
than join us in restoring its unrestricted coinage. In the latter con- 
jecture I think he is right, for nearly the whole burden of the joint 
effort of lifting up silver to the desired level and maintaining it 
there would be thrown upon France, since her people are in the 
habit of using and hoarding metallic money to a very large extent, 
while Americans use small bank notes universally and prefer them, 
and hoard very little. Still there can be no harm in taking steps 
to invite international action on this subject. To pass the Bland 
bill, however, would be an exhibition of greenness which might well 
cause other nations to wonder how the Yankee ever got the repu- 
tation of knowing on which side his bread is buttered. 

In all respects except one—viz., the liability to arbitrary increase 
of volume—the present greenbacks are a better currency than sil- 
ver. Weare told that specie payments can not be resumed unless 
silver is remonetized. This is a gross mistake ; but if it were true, it 
would be better to remain where we are and not resume specie pay- 
ments at all. We are told that remonetization of silver by us 
would bring its price up to the old level. This is another mistake, 
abundantly refuted by Mr. Nourse in his excellent paper in the 
Social Science Association. The effect of our influence in raising 
silver up to its old level would be measured exactly by the amount 
of it we should take off the market. But the amoynt of either sil- 
ver or gold we should use after specie resumption would be small, 
unless paper currency were abolished in large part—a policy which 
nobody seems to contemplate, and which the people are not in 
favor of. The legal standard of value would be a shifting one, more 
changeable than the one we now have, useful only to speculators, 
confusing to business men, and a swindle to the laboring classes. 
“ Americans,” tersely remarks Prof. Jevons, “would be loading 
themselves with silver fetters; and for what purpose? In order 
that the rest of the world might enjoy the superior convenience of 
gold money.”’ But the class of business which is now, and has been 
throughout the era of paper, transacted with gold, or on the gold 
basis, would continue to be so transacted. Consequently we should 
still be pestered with two standards, and the gold-room would re- 
main open for business after specie resumption as before. 
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The conclusions reached from the foregoing may be summed up 
as follows: 

I, The conditions of our foreign trade are extremely favorable 
to specie resumption, and it is not impossible that the gold premium 
may be extinguished temporarily by natural causes without any 
positive action of the government to that end. 

II. The powers conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the Resumption Act of 1875 are ample to secure the objects in 
view without additional legislation. 

III. Specie resumption can be effected without artificial con- 
traction of the currency. Whatever contraction takes place will be 
natural and imperceptible, and it is not certain that there will be 
any. 

IV. The amount of coin needed for the purpose can only be 
determined by experiment, but if unforeseen difficulties should arise 
before the date fixed for resumption, the requirements of the law 
and of public morals may still be complied with by commencing to 
redeem greenbacks on that day in the order of the three outstanding 
issues respectively, and replenishing the Treasury with coin from 
time to time as may be necessary. 

V. The accumulation of gold in the Treasury for resumption 
purposes, however rapidly it may proceed, will not “disturb the 
market ;” z.¢., will not cause the premium to advance, but the con- 
trary. 

VI. Bank deposits and bank notes are not elements of the prob- 
lem of resumption. 

VII. The project of extinguishing national-bank notes and filling 
their place with additional greenbacks, either before or after re- 
sumption, is impracticable in an economic point of view, and im 
possible in a legal point of view. 

- VIII. Such objections do not exist to the plan of retaining in 
use as many of the existing greenbacks as can be kept at par with 
coin. But this plan requires that the government shall assume the 
duty of maintaining the ultimate gold reserve of the country to 
meet the exigencies of international trade. 

IX. International action to secure the remonetization of sil- 
ver appears to be impracticable. Any other scheme of remonetiza- 
tion is absurd, and would impose upon the country a worse currency 
than we now have. 
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CHILLER, writing in the earlier stage of his strenuous critical 
effort after dramatic excellence, and in the first flush of his ac- 
quaintance with our great poet, complains that he can not see Shak- 
speare himself through his dramas ; that the man is hidden behind his 
plays as the Deity is concealed behind his works. I hold Schiller to 
have been, to a very great extent, mistaken. A mysterious Creator 
is undoubtedly, to our human apprehension, thickly hidden in his 
mysterious creation ; but, shrouded though he may be in his works, 
we yet believe him to be manifested to us through personal revela- 
tion; and, in a like manner, our Shakspeare may be personally 
revealed to us, in his spiritual and higher aspect, behind his dra- 
matic working, through his poetic thought, and in personal charac- 
ter. No poet could be so great as a dramatist unless the poet were 
greater than the dramatist. The poet shines through the drama- 
tist, but it needs a seeing eye—an eye of clear insight and of noble 
faith—to discern at all clearly the self-hidden creative poet. The 
magic of the dramatic form of poetic art, when used as Shakspeare 
used it, is very dazzling, and one of its many triumphs is to limit 
and restrict the vision of others to itself. Men who think and see 
in part only are arrested by the subtle art of the dramatist, and 
fail to penetrate to the poet behind his creations. Thus a tran- 
scendent excellence misleads ordinary feeling, and the poet’s su- 
preme merit is lowered by those who exalt the dramatic unduly or 
too exclusively. Shakspeare’s dramas, to the broad general appre- 
hension, present a refracting medium which forms a cloud-barrier 
between the poet and many of his readers or spectators, and which 
shrouds Shakspeare himself, as man and as poet, in a superfluous 
mist of mystery. 

Shakspeare is, in popular estimation, regarded as pre-eminently 
and almost solely a dramatist. So majestic is he in that form of 
art in which, partly in sympathy with his time-surroundings, he 
worked, that the world, not wholly unnaturally, devotes its warmest 
praise and deepest wonder to the matchless playwright, and half 
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forgets that behind his dramatic creations lie hidden the greatest of 
abstract poets, the loftiest imagination, and the deepest intellect 
that the world has produced. An excess of justice in one direction 
leads to some want of appreciation of the higher gift. The art by 
means of which his ideal or historical characters—both created 
wholly by himself—stand out as actual beings, living, feeling, acting, 
delighting the spectator in the theatre and the reader in the closet, 
is so marvellous that the public admire the play and overlook the 
literature. Coleridge terms the drama a “ compromise” for Shak- 
speare. He says, “In the drama alone, as Shakspeare soon found 
out, could the sublime poet and profound philosopher find the con- 
ditions of a compromise.’’ Goethe says, “ We deny, and deny to 
Shakspeare’s honor, that the stage was a worthy arena for his ge- 
nius.” He adds that Shakspeare’s “ best theatre pieces are wanting 
here and there in facility. They are rather more than they ought 
to be, and just on that account they indicate the great poet.” 
Shakspeare remains poet rather than theatre-poet. He belongs, of 
necessity, intrinsically to poetry, and his connection with the 
theatre was accidental. He wrote in the infancy of stage effect; 
and the theatrical form, which is a convenience for delighting the 
imagination, means, intrinsically, a series of symbols forthe eye. He 
works through the living word, and the dramatic form is a body 
which clothes a spirit. Shakspeare’s plays enthalten viel weniger 
sinnliche That als geistiges Wort. Every thing in representation 
seems to pass before the eye, but really appeals to our inner, spirit- 
ual sense. “He resembles the spirit of the world (Weltgeist); 
like it he penetrates the world, and from neither is any thing con- 
cealed.” Coleridge again says, “No one can understand Shak- 
speare’s superiority fully until he has ascertained, by comparison, all 
that which he (Shakspeare) possessed in common with several other 
great dramatists of his age, and has then calculated the surplus 
which is entirely Shakspeare’s own.”” Speaking of Shakspeare’s re- 
lations to the time in which he lived and worked, Goethe says, 
“ He had the advantage of coming in the fullness of harvest-time ; 
the advantage of working in a Protestant country full of rich, many- 
sided life; in a country in which, for the time, the madness of big- 
otry was silenced, so that a naturally religious nature like that of 
Shakspeare had a free opportunity of unfolding religiously his pure 
soul without being cramped by any specific religion.” By religion, 
in this passage, we must understand sect or church. 

It is one thing to create characters, however perfectly, and it és 
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another thing to create characters that can talk Shakspeare’s talk. 
No human beings that have ever existed could have conceived the 
ideas or used the language of Shakspeare. Who shall think, imag- 
ine, speak, on the level of the greatest of all poets? His char- 
acters are wholly essentially dramatic—except sometimes in what 
they say. It is his art-treatment which makes such speakers natu- 
ral. The life of fiction becomes actual through the power of art. 
He lifts up his people to his own ideal and dramatic elevation. A 
truth is always greater than a fact, and his characters are true in 
their very altitudes—that is, they are true in co-relation to his in- 
tellect. Round character, round action, round the collision and at- 
trition of human beings in passionate or historical relations with 
other human beings or with fate, is a rarefied atmosphere, a region 
of fine air, which genius fills with the thought suggested, with the 
images inspired, either by objective fact or by subjective truth. 
Shakspeare disembodied, lifted beyond the world, standing apart 
from action or event, towering above the “ smoke and stir of this 
dim spot,” soaring in his fine frenzy of poetical imagination to his 
almost superhuman altitude of thought, must and does transcend 
the merely dramatic even of the ideal of such characters as he alone 
can depict. He had, indeed, to contend with one special difficulty. 
It was nearly impossible to him to conceive and create characters 
which should be fitly suited to express his own ideas and images. 
How draw dramatically-conceived characters which should suitably 
be a medium for conveying the very loftiest thought, the very highest 
range of imagination to which a human mind has ever attained? 
To get this feat suitably performed, Shakspeare should have drawn 
himself as a dramatic character ; and he has, as I maintain, to a great 
extent done so. In no other way could he have satisfied the impe- 
rious impulse of his own secret ideal. It is for this reason that his 
noblest imaginings often over-inform and overflow the human limi- 
tations of characters through which he had to speak such high and 
abstract things. Shakspeare often for a moment forgets his “ char- 
acter” and speaks in his own person. The mask of the dramatist 
falls off, and you stand face to face and eye to eye with Shakspeare 
himself. 

The highest altitude to which thought can soar between the seen 
and the unseen, between the here and the hereafter, between the 
finite and the infinite, between what we see and what we hope and 
believe,—this is an elevation which surpasses passion, character, 
pathos,humor. The mystery which surrounds our mysterious exist- 
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ence—and of this mystery Shakspeare’s soul is full—transcends 
again the limits of the dramatic faculty. 

Wholly ideal characters may be conceived—and Shakspeare has 
created such—that shall not unworthily express him through them- 
selves; and the chiefest of such ideal characters is Hamlet. Nothing 
that he says, even when he speaks at the highest flight of even Shak- 
speare’s thought, seems other than natural in Hamlet. He is truly 
dramatic; he is Hamlet and he is Shakspeare. That great solilo- 
quy about death, and the dread of something after death, seems 
to be thought by Hamlet himself. The union between poet and 
dramatic poet is, in this character, fine and complete. 

Shakspeare’s characters are his creatures. What they say, he 
says; but at times the loftiest themes press out of him his own 
opinions apart from the minds of his creatures. Every event or 
action suggests to him all the abstract considerations—seen only by 
vision and insight like his—which surround the objective or ad- 
ventitious in human life. We know so little of Shakspeare that the 
best authorities about him are his poems and his plays. His plays 
contain in truth his mental and spiritual autobiography. We like to 
discern the thoughts of Shakspeare instead of those only of his 
creatures. The many-sided activity of many-colored and romantic 
life, with all its ambitions, loves, passions, sorrows, crimes, educes 
from the poetic creator the almost more than poetic thinker. 

It is clear that the characters of Shakspeare speak the thoughts 
and the images of the greatest poet of the world. It therefore 
seems to follow that such characters must sometimes speak 
unnaturally; that is, must transcend their ideal, or essence, and 
must speak thoughts which could only be conceived by the 
brain of their creator. They must speak in excess of their 
possibilities. Yet they never, or very seldom, appear, consid- 
ered even from this point of view,to be unnatural. Shakspeare’s 
transcendent power in dramatic treatment elevates the whole 
tone of his characters to the level of his own ideal. No other poet 
could have furnished the same or any other characters with such 
thought and imagery; few men that we can conceive of could 
themselves have possessed such thoughts ; and yet, speaking broadly, 
our sense of dramatic propriety is not violated. Sometimes, espe- 
cially in the historical characters, the merely dramatic truth of the 
character is departed from. Take as an illustration Henry V. 
The great speech in the first scene of act 4, in which the “proud 
dream” of royalty plays “so subtly with a king’s repose,” is one 
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that “beats upon the high shore of this world;” is rapt to the 
highest sublimity of human poetic thought. The historical Henry 
could not—though this is a minor point—have thought and felt so 
highly and sodeeply. Could the Henry of the drama, the king that 
Shakspeare conceived and created, have thought such thoughts ? 
I think not. I fancy that we have before us one of the instances in 
which the great poet partially overleaps the dramatist and speaks 
thoughts loftier than his own creature could have entertained. Nor 
is this occasional departure from the strictly dramatic to be re- 
gretted. Shakspeare never ceases to be dramatic except when he 
is irresistibly impelled to be something higher. The spiritual 
glory of the highest range of human apprehension is too great to be 
confined by the limits of any form of art. It isa mark of the highest 
that they exalt our imaginations until they satisfy them in a region 
so ethereal and so abstract that no consideration of mere form, nor of 
any art technicality, can intrude. All care for such comparatively 
small things has ceased in a much lower region. The mind, subli- 
mated to its purest essence, is then first able to soar to thoughts 
_which are at times almost “ beyond the reaches of our souls.” 

The tension of thought necessary for carrying out so subtle a 
character as that of Iago has kept the execution, as a whole, strictly 
dramatic ; yet one or two things that he says just tremble on the 
verge of being above the special character of Iago’s intellect. 
For instance, the passage, ‘‘as they say, base men being in love, 
have then a nobility in their natures more than is native to them.” 
And yet that is craftily qualified, too. “They say” has all the 
virtue of an 7f I can not, of course, cite many illustrations in so 
short an article; but, happily, a very few illustrations will suffice. 
Turn to the fairy fantasy of the Zempest. Take the passage—perhaps 
the noblest flight and soar of poetry—it is always worth quoting: 

**And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Is that Prospero or Shakspeare? Nay, might not the noble 
lines have been as well spoken by the Duke in Measure for 
Measure? or by Macbeth, about the time when he says: 


“ But here upon this bank and shoal of time 
We'd jump the life to come.” 
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Again, might not Macbeth’s thought have been attributed to 


Prospero? 
Is there any thing in Mariana herself which could give birth to 


“ They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad ” 


Does not that profound thought spring from the fullness of 
Shakspeare’s intellectual experience stimulated into expression by 


the situation in his play ? 
Let me quote one more passage from Measure for Measure : 


“Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ;—’tis too horrible !” 


Is that Claudio thinking? Could that wild youth have con- 
ceived such sublimely terrible images of the mystery round death? 
Like all imaginative men, Shakspeare—the most imaginative of 
men—is full of the thoughts of death; of death regarded from the 
stand-points of religion, of philosophy; of the imaginative terror 
which surrounds that awful uncertainty. He is speaking through 
Claudio, from one facet of the mind; from one mood of the ideal 
temperament. He utters the “lawlessand incertain thought” which 
will, at times, dominate the fancy of the poet when death presents 
itself in its shape of vague terror. Through Hamlet he speaks 
of the last enemy, of the most dread portent that waits on life, in 
mysterious uncertainty, but in another key. The Duke comforts 
Claudio by meansof philosophy. Julius Czsar (“for always I am 
Czsar”) says, with lofty stoicism: 

** Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 


Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 


This latter view is highly dramatic. It is Czsar thinking. 
Shakspeare has put his thought into Czsar’s heart. 
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Consider one of the many noble nature-pictures which occur in 
Shakspeare : 


** Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapor, something like a bear or lion, 
A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air.” 


Is that Antony? Was the Roman lover such a lover of na- 
ture? Isit not rather the fine, poetical, imaginative observation 
of our Shakspeare, gazing long and lovingly upon gorgeous cloud- 
land and on the wide sky-arch seen from the level meadows of 
gentle Stratford-upon-Avon, or from the great river which separates 
Bankside from Blackfriars? His eye indeed did often 


“Glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 


He would love, in meditative mood, to gaze upon the skies; 
and whatever he received he could give out ennobled by the beauty 
which his spirit could lend to all things. The moon has, to my 
fancy, an added value because it is the same orb upon which 
Shakspeare looked so often. 

When Lear—the King Lear of the dome, 


“ Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it”— 


wuuld he have known such deep truths if Shakspeare had not 
taught him? Would all Portia’s deep and prolonged legal 
studies have taught her to apprehend so divinely the quality of 
mercy if Shakspeare had not inspired her heart? 

Like the Deity, Shakspeare is more than his own creation. He 
stands above it. He interests us more than even his own creatures. 
As we look through nature up to nature’s God, so we look through 
Shakspeare’s work up to Shakspeare himself; and if we look 
long, and with true vision, we shall see much of the matchless man 
himself. We can attain to a knowledge of his views upon all the 
great problems of life and death; and we can form, to our own 
imaginations, some conception of the greatest mind through which 
Deity has revealed itself through a man to man. 

Some—and notably those who think quickly, rather than deeply 
—will attack, because they will mistake it, any attempt, in connec- 
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tion with our Shakspeare, to place the highest highest; will resent 
any effort to attain to the abstractedly poetical which shines through 
the form afd the essence of the drama. Such persons will consider 
that any such view tends to reduce the great poet to a mere abstract 
essayist, to a sortof Bacon. They will think that the desire to pen- 
etrate to the poet, to the spirit which informs the work, is a kind 
of desecration. They will hold such an attempt to be illogical ; 
forgetting that logic itself becomes of all things the most illogical 
when it attempts: to deal with things which lie outside the scope 
and province of logic. The truth is, that the greatest thinkers have 
been and are the greatest creators. Takeas instances, since Shak- 
speare’s time, Goethe and George Eliot. Remember also that the 
grandest living thinker has woven his noblest web of thought round 
the image of “ Teufelsdréckh.” The true ideal is always based upon 
the real. Of Henry /V. Goethe says, “If all were lost which, written 
in this sort, has come down to us, rhetoric and poetry could per- 
fectly be recreated out of this play.” Spirits are not finely touched 
but to fine issues; but the form of issue of the greatest poets is 
determined greatly by circumstance. 

Shakspeare’s connection with the theatre was an accident ; 
equally adventitious was his being born in Elizabeth’s great day. 
If he had lived in the time of Homer, he might have written epics ; 
if in our day, he would probably have written novels. He was so 
great in the abstract, that chance or accident was sufficient to de- 
termine the particular channel into which a genius equal to any 
performance flowed. 

Goethe defines the essential distinction between the spirit of the 
ancient and of the modern drama as being the difference inherent 
between duty and will : the Greek drama expressing the idea of duty, 
the Elizabethan the province of will. This difference would be, in 
other words, the difference between the external 7hou shalt and the 
internal J wi//. Shakspeare has united in individual characters 
the ideas both of duty and will, and in so doing has worked the 
miracle of combining, as he alone has done, the essence of the ancient 
and the modern, of the classic and the romantic drama. 

Here for the present we must end. This little essay is but 
a brief and imperfect attempt to direct attention to that side 
of the moon which is not turned towards the earth; to lead 
men to consider Shakspeare not exclusively as a dramatist, but 
subjectively as a poet, and the greatest of all poets. The lively 
intellects which distinguish his characters, the thoughts which 
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transcend the individualism of nearly all his creatures, are but ema- 
nations from Aim. Piercing through the drama, we can attain to 
some glimpse or vision of Shakspeare himself; and such a glimpse 
is surely priceless. 

In any case, whether reader and writer agree or differ, an hour 
spent with this great poet, with this proudest English possession, is 
spent in delightful and in profitable company. We can hardly 
think too much, or too often, of and with him. Consider, in con- 
clusion, what Carlyle so finely says of him: “Such a calmness 
of depth; placid joyous strength; all things imaged in that great 
soul of his, so true and clear, as in a tranquil, unfathomable sea! 

Shakspeare is the chief of all poets hitherto; the 
greatest intellect who, in our recorded world, has left record of 
himself in the way of literature.” 

Well, we have tried further soundings in that unfathomable 
ocean; and no one will, I hope, have wasted time in trying to 
regard Shakspeare from the less popular and somewhat unusual 
point of view of the non-dramatic. 











JUDICIAL PARTISANSHIP. 


II. 


N a former article, when discussing the power, in issues involv- 
ing high and anomalous political questions, of political partisan- 
ship on the judicial mind, I was careful to assume that this influence 
was yielded to unconsciously, without corrupt motives, and often 
in the teeth of personal interest. As exhibiting both the potency 
and the quality of this influence, I mentioned Queen Caroline’s 
case, and I showed that in this conspicuous trial the law-lords in 
the house of peers voted with their respective parties in almost 
every division. Was a particular piece of evidence admissible? 
Were certain indulgences to be allowed? Were certain restrictions 
to be imposed? Was the bill to pass? On each of these questions 
we find Lord Redesdale and Lord Eldon divided from Lord 
Erskine, Lord Redesdale and Lord Eldon ruling for the prosecu- 
tion and Lord Erskine for the defense. I now proceed to another 
illustration to the same effect from English history. 

Daniel O’Connell is to be remembered not merely as an able 
lawyer and as a political agitator, so far as concerns Ireland, of 
extraordinary power, but as for years a leading factor in English 
politics. His first appearance on the political stage was in connec- 
tion with the movement then in progress for the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics from the severe penal restrictions by which 
they had for more than a century been oppressed. Gradually had 
these restrictions been reduced ; and when the act of union, in 1800, 
under the administration of Mr. Pitt, was carried through the Irish 
Parliament, it was with the implied pledge that by the Imperial 
Parliament the political disabilities of the Roman Catholics should 
be finally removed. Unfortunately, the immediate execution of 
this plan was prevented by the stupid obstinacy of George III. ; and 
' Mr. Pitt, though he resigned the premiership in consequence of the 
king’s refusal to carry out the pledge, was weak enough, on resum- 
ing office after Addington’s dismissal, to abandon the policy to 
which his honor was committed, and to agree not to agitate the 
question during the king’s life. Lord Grenville’s administration, 
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which succeeded that of Mr. Pitt, refused to renew this agreement, 
and was in consequence driven from office by the king; and from 
that moment until the final surrender of the Tories under the Duke 
of Wellington, England was divided by the controversy into hostile 
camps. The Whigs made Catholic emancipation their battle-cry. 
The Tories fought under the banner of the established church. 
O’Connell’s first appearance in political life, therefore, attached him 
closely to the Whigs. They were the gallant vindicators of his faith 
and of his country. He wasa most available and effective champion 
of their policy, and, by his characteristic union of audacity and 
shrewdness, afforded them invaluable aid in their campaigns. 

It is true that afterwards he and the Whigs quarreled. Inflated 
by success, he rollicked about in a way that was very distasteful to 
Lord Grey; and Lord Grey was by no means inclined to submit 
when O’Connell renewed, in order to effect a repeal of the union, 
the agitation that had been so successful in procuring Catholic 
emancipation. Repressive measures were threatened by the Whigs ; 
and O'Connell, in retaliation, called the Whigs “ base and bloody.” 
With the Tories a flirtation was begun ; and one of the best carica- 
tures Punch ever contained is one of O'Connell waltzing with Sir 
Robert Peel—Peel grave and yet tenderly respectful; O’Connell 
dressed as a ballet-dancer, with a face radiant with maudlin and 
leering delight. In fact, it was to O’Connell’s treachery that the 
Grey ministry owed its overthrow. Lord Grey felt it necessary to 
pass a coercion bill to put down Irish disturbances. To this bill 
Lord Althorp was opposed, and obtained, as he supposed, its defeat 
in cabinet. This proceeding he allowed his secretary, Mr. Littleton, 
to communicate confidentially to O’Connell. It turned out, how- 
ever, that a majority of the cabinet ultimately favored the bill; and 
when the question came up in the House of Commons, O’Connell 
blurted out his confidential communications from Mr. Littleton, and 
threw the ministerial camp into irretrievable confusion. Lord Al- 
thorp resigned ; and though a temporary reconstruction was effected, 
Lord Grey’s feelings were too deeply wounded to permit him to re- 
main permanently in office, or to concede any thing further to Irish 
agitation. Lord Grey’s administration, therefore, broke up on Irish 
issues, and O’Connell’s disloyalty to his old friends caused their 
temporary overthrow. 

I pass over the Melbourne administration, which was only 
able to maintain itself, in the then equally-divided condition 
of the House of Commons, by temporizing with the Irish vote, 
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and turn to the Peel ministry, which was inaugurated in Sep- 
tember, 1841. For the first time since the passage of the 
Reform Bill had an English minister been relieved from depend- 
ence on Irish sufferance. The same political revolution eman- 
cipated the Whigs. O’Connell was no longer their master, as he 
had in some junctures been during the Melbourne administra- 
tion, but their dependent. If they did not protect him, he would 
be crushed. Far harsher than any measures the Whigs had at- 
tempted was the repressive policy of Sir Robert Peel; and it was 
only by securing Whig support that the agitator could escape politi- 
cal extinction. On the other hand, the Whigs, true to their consti- 
tutional principles, and unshackled by the restraints of power, were 
willing to forget O’Connell’s past treacheries ; and between him and 
the Whig leaders an alliance was renewed. Both had been chastened 
by adversity. The “base and bloody Whigs” were convinced that 
Ireland could be managed more effectively by concession than by 
oppression, and they were inclined, therefore, to look with revived 
leniency upon the masterly debater and the unscrupulous partisan 
leader, whose want of faith and impudence they had formerly so 
much resented, but of whose political abilities they had so much 
need. And O’Connell, in the common danger, attached himself with 
renewed zeal to the party to whom Catholic emancipation was 
almost exclusively due. 

It was at this juncture that Sir Robert Peel came to the conclu- 
sion that it was necessary to arrest the repeal agitation which O’Con- 
nell was conducting with increased vigor. Monster meetings were 
held throughout Ireland, in which repeal was demanded in terms 
the most audacious ; and speeches were made by O’Connell and his 
adherents in terms which, if not flagrantly treasonable, were only 
prevented from being such by the use of qualifications which for 
this purpose O’Connell’s legal skill supplied. Against O’Connell 
and his associates Sir Robert Peel was determined to proceed by 
penal prosecution. 

Let us glance at the judiciary before whom the prosecution in its 
various stages was to come. The Chief-Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench of Ireland was Edward Pennefather, a strong Tory and 
Orangeman ; and with him were associated Judge Burton and 
Judge Crampton, the latter of whom even surpassed his chief in 
his party attachments. Judge Perrine was the only member of the 
court suspected of Whig predilections. 

The case against O’Connell was beset with much difficulty. A 
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skillful and experienced lawyer, his effort had been, while bringing 
his meetings to the limit permitted by the law, never to transcend 
that limit. Of course it was lawful to petition the government to 
repeal the act of union; and a series of public meetings were to be 
held to support such petition. Of course it was lawful to impress 
the government with the fact that unless repeal were granted, the 
peace of the empire would be in peril; and in fact the conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington, in yielding to the presentation of this 
peril in respect to Catholic emancipation, had given no little encour- 
agement to the repetition of the same kind of argument to enforce 
subsequent agitation. The difficulty, however, was to produce this 
impression on the government without the use of seditious threats. 
To make this distinction, O’Connell’s utmost ingenuity was taxed. 
It was hard, he declared, for “an old lawyer to be caught.” The 
following were some of his devices: 

The term “loyal” was scrupulously inserted in all the pro- 
ceedings of the associations,and the most unbounded respect and 
affection were professed for the queen, the “dear lady, God bless 
her,” as she was frequently styled by O’Connell. 

Solemn anathemas were laid on every thing like crime and dis- 
order; and in fact Ireland has been rarely so free from deeds of 
blood as in the period when O’Connell’s agitations were in full 
blast. 

Foreign alliances were ostentatiously repelled, though, it is true, 
from somewhat affected motives. The French admirers of O’Con- 
nell were shown to the door with the statement that it was impos- 
sible for a true Irishman to have any thing to do with socialists or 
with enemies of the church. An American address, accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Robert Tyler, announced by O’Connell as the 
son, the private secretary, and the mouth-piece of the President of 
the United States, was flung back with the rebuke that Repeal 
would have nothing to do with the Slave-holder. 

On the other hand, a great deal was said which required, for its 
palliation, all the loyal protestations which O’Connell’s ingenuity 
could command. Among O’Connell’s own speeches, as reported 
at the trial, are the following: 

“We will violate no law, we will assail no enemy; but you are much mistaken 
if you think others will not assail you.” “We are ready to meet them,” was the 
response of the meeting. ‘To be sure you are,” replied O’Connell; “do you think 
I suppose you to be cowards or fools ?” 


The act of union was to be treated as unconstitutional and void: 
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“T declare solemnly my thorough conviction, as a constitutional 
lawyer, that the union is totally void in point of principle and con- 
stitutional force.” 

On his adversaries, and on the heroes of the opposite side, 
O’Connell poured vituperations which even General Butler would 
find.a difficulty in rivaling. Among those put in evidence are the 
following : 


“ Peel and Wellington may be second Cromwells” (loud hisses) ; “they may get 
his blunted truncheon, and they may—O Sacred Heaven !—enact on the fair occu- 
pants of that gallery” (pointing to the ladies’ gallery) “the murder of the Wexford 
ladies. But Iam wrong. They never shall.” 

“Who calls him” (the Duke of Wellington) “an Irishman?” (Hisses and 
groans.) “Ifa tiger’s cub were dropped ina fold, would it be a lamb?” 

“The wretch of Glencoe was called the good William, and the profligate harri- 
dan, Queen Elizabeth, the people called good Queen Bess.” 


The following passage, taken from Chief-Justice Pennefather’s 
charge, gives a fair illustration not only of O’Connell’s way of dis- 
cussing repeal, but of the chief-justice’s way of discussing O’Connell : 


“ The next I shall read to you is the Pz/o¢t of the 31st May—another paper also 
of Mr. Barrett’s. He gives you in this paper the speech of Mr. O'Connell at the 
great meeting at Longford, which was held on the 28th of May, 1843. You recol- 
lect, gentlemen, I dare say, a good deal that was stated at that meeting by Mr. 
O'Connell with respect to an English nobleman—a Roman Catholic nobleman— 
Lord Beaumont. Now there was unquestionably a great deal of personal abuse by 
Mr. O’Connell of Lord Beaumont, and very possibly (from Mr. O’Connell having 
complained of it) improper and heated language had taken place in England on the 
part of Lord Beaumont when he was speaking of Mr. O'Connell. I am not intend- 
ing to trouble you by going into particulars of those disputes between those two 
individuals ; be that as it may; but I introduce this for the purpose of showing you 
what it was that Mr. O’Connell threw out at this meeting, with regard to what 
might take place in England if opposition were made to his plans or those of the 
association, acting as they were in the assembling and collecting of those multitudes. 
‘I ask you, mongrel, heartless Beaumont, do you want it to go through the people 
of Ireland that you would support the English minister if he had been mad enough 
to make war upon the Catholics of Ireland? Suppose some Irish Paddy had escaped 
from the slaughter, and, going over to London, had met some of his former neigh- 
bors; they would ask him the news, but what would be the tidings he would have 
to bring them? He should say to one, “ Jemmy, your father has been killed ;” to 
another, “Tom, your brother has been shot.” A third would ask, “ But my sister, 
Eleanor, does she live?” He would say, “ Your sister is not dead.” “But is my 
father alive?” “No; your sister watched his corpse, but she is herself worse than 
dead ; she is now a sad maniac, roaming through the wilds, and, like the wretched 
maniac of song, warning her sex against the ruffian soldiery of Britain.”’ You 
recollect one of the counts in this indictment accused the traversers of endeavoring 
to excite hatred and discontent amongst Her Majesty's subjects, particularly the Irish 
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people against the English. There is the first instance that I have read to you— 
a defined and specified instance—which must go directly, if at all, and if believed, in 
support of that charge. It is for you to say, gentlemen of the jury, whether you 
think that is a part of free discussion ; whether you think that is a fair and legitimate 
mode of bringing to bear the weight of popular opinion in favor of a change of 
political questions ; or is it, as laid in the indictment, a part of a system, in which 
two or more combine for the purpose of raising hatred, and disaffection, and dis- 
content amongst one class of Her Majesty’s subjects against another? ‘Yes, my 
Lord Beaumont, the brother of Ellen O’Moore would be near your castle; he 
would hear that you were one of the men who hallooed on the destroyers of the 
peace of his home. Oh! you would be very safe that evening, would you not, Lord 
Beaumont? The manufactories in your neighborhood would be safe, too; and 
proud London herself, in which you would flatter yourself with the hope of being 
secure, would be also safe, when the account of the ruin of Ireland would arrive.’ 
This was something existing in the mind and imagination of Mr. O'Connell, who 
framed and fabricated this story for the purpose of having its effect. No such story 
ever existed ; but it was a supposition, a kind of novel, invented by Mr. O'Connell on 
the occasion ; and for what purpose? To have free discussion upon the subject of the 
union? or to have the passions of one part of the country excited against another, 
and violence provoked by the introduction of an unfounded story of that nature? 
He said: ‘No, one blaze of powerful fire would reach through her vast extent, 
and in the destruction of England would indicate the country of the maddened and 
persecuted Irishman who would have reached her shores. [Cheers.]’ That is the 
way in which a story of that nature is received by the multitudes of Longford. Is that 
a singular instance of the means that were resorted to at those monster meetings, 
for the purpose of producing those ends, which the persons had in view who caused 
them to assemble ?” 


But is a combination to effect such ends as these a conspiracy 
at common law? Is it a conspiracy at common law to combine to 
vituperate prominent statesmen, past or present? Is it a conspiracy 
at common iaw to combine to treat a statute as unconstitutional 
and void, provided only peaceable opposition is counseled, and all 
force is not only discountenanced but denounced? If it be, party 
organizations, in the way they are usually carried on in times of 
high political excitement, would be indictable conspiracies, and the 
maintenance of popular institutions, in some of their necessary 
processes, would be made impracticable. Chief-Justice Pennefather, 
however, sustained by his brethren of the Irish Queen’s Bench, 
thought differently ; and not only did he so hold, but he gave to the 
facts before him a legal construction which can not be reconciled 
with the fundamental rule that inferences from facts are to be gov- 
erned by free logic, and not by arbitrary rules of law. We find him, 
for instance, making the following statement to the jury: 

“At that association” (the Irish Repeal Association) “ Mr. 
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O’Connell obtained and possessed unquestionably an authority I 
would say—but I believe he has said so himself—bordering upon 
absolute.” (Trial, p. 827.) 

It is declared that the distribution by a central organization of 
political papers and pamphlets is of itself suspicious, and may be 
regarded as part of a system of procuring legislative action by 
intimidation. (Ibid. p. 831.) 

The most vicious position, however, assumed by the court is 
that which concerns O’Connell’s arbitration project. It was a 
favorite theory of O’Connell that a large part of the litigation of 
Ireland, so far as concérned those sections which were under his 
influence, could be conducted by means of voluntary tribunals or 
courts of conciliation, chosen by the parties. It seems extraordi- 
nary, in view of the great encouragement given in England in the 
last few years to such agencies, that they should have been de- 
nounced by Chief-Justice Pennefather ; and his conceptions in this 
respect become to us even more amazing when we remember that 
similar institutions were wisely and efficiently conducted in Pennsyl- 
vania for many years by members of the Society of Friends, and 
that in Pennsylvania, as well as in other States, courts of arbitration 
were held so beneficial that they were finally established by law. 
It is true that O’Connell applied something like moral coercion to 
his “subjects” to compel them to adopt his new court. But the 
Society of Friends adopted something like moral coercion in order 
to force its members to submit themselves to its arbitrations, and 
to keep them out of the courts established by the State. But no 
one would suppose that the Society of Friends, in doing this, was 
guilty of seditious conspiracy. 

One other instance of partisan ruling may be mentioned in the 
disallowance, by a majority of the court, of the defendants’ chal- 
lenge to the jury. Without going at this point into the question of 
the construction in this respect of the statutes, it is enough now to 
say that a majority of the court held that a defendant has no 
redress when a panel has been cooked up by striking from it in 
advance all persons politically or otherwise sympathizing with the 
defense, provided the tampering is not directly imputable to the 
sheriff. 

From such a jury, and under such a charge, a verdict of guilty 
was a necessity; and it appears from the report of the trial that the 
jury did not hesitate to convict, their difficulty, which led to a 
short delay in their finding, arising from the complex character 
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of the counts. A verdict of guilty, so far as concerned O'Connell 
and his principal associates, was ultimately taken on all the eleven 
counts, as to the material averments. The verdict, as appears by 
the authorized report of the trial, was taken separately on each 
count. The court, however, although holding that some of the 
counts were bad, entered on the verdict a general judgment. No 
objection as to the propriety of this course was made before the 
court thus entering the judgment; but the question, as we will 
presently see, was one of the chief grounds of objection taken in the 
House of Lords. 

Before, however, examining the action of the House of Lords, 
we must pause to notice the composition of that august tribunal. 
By immemorial usage, while the whole House is a court of appeal, 
only those lords who have occupied judicial stations are to vote on 
questions of error or appeal. The law-lords, to whom the practical 
decision of the question was thus left, were, at the hearing of 
O’Connell’s case, Lord Lyndhurst, Chancellor; Lord Brougham and 
Lord Cottenham, ex-Chancellers ; Lord Denman, Chief-Justice ; and 
Lord Campbell, ex-Chancellor of Ireland. 

Lord Lyndhurst, born in Boston, but emigrating before the 
Revolution to England with his. father, Copley, a distinguished 
painter, espoused Liberal opinions in his early manhood, and had 
gone so far, so it was more than hinted in subsequent discussions 
in the House of Lords, as to exhibit decided Radical leanings. His 
first object, however, was success in his profession; and not until 
this was achieved did he take an active part in politics. His earliest 
connéction was with Canning, by whom he was. made Lord Chan- 
cellor. This post, in which he followed Lord Eldon, he held not 
only during Canning’s short ministry, but during that of the Duke 
of Wellington, by whom Canning was succeeded. On the breaking 
up of the Wellington administration, after Catholic emancipation, 
Lord Grey was first inclined, on accepting the premiership, to nego- 
tiate with Lord Lyndhurst on the basis of the latter’s retention of 
the Chancellorship. But the Reform Bill was to be introduced by 
the new ministry, and even could Lyndhurst have compromised 
himself by retaining office, the ministry would have been still more 
compromised by retaining him as an advocate of the Reform Bill. 
He was accordingly dropped, and Lord Brougham, then an ardent 
reformer, and for many prior years a conspicuous Whig, accepted, 
unwisely for himself and his party, the chancellorship. Lyndhurst 
immediately went into vigorous opposition, leading with consum- 
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mate ability, and with unscrupulous tact, the Tories in their resist- 
ance to the Reform Bill and other liberal and ameliorative measures 
introduced by the Whig ministry. The trial of O'Connell found 
him again Chancellor. Sir Robert Peel came into office in 1841, 
with a strong majority in the House of Commons; and one of the 
first duties of the new ministry, as we have seen, was to devise 
measures for the prosecution of O’Connell. It is by no means a 
satisfactory feature in the English constitution that a Lord Chancel- 
lor, who, as a member of a cabinet, commits himself, on ex parte 
information, to the institution of a prosecution, should afterwards, 
as a member of the House of Lords, be one of the final court of 
appeals by whom the legality of the prosecution is to be adjudicated. 
Such, however, is the case, and Lord Lyndhurst, one of those who 
counseled the prosecution of O’Connell, was one of the five judges 
by whom the ultimate fate of the prosecution was to be determined. 

So far as concerns Lord Lyndhurst, therefore, the question of 
partisan prejudice is readily settled. Much more difficulty, how- 
ever, exists in the case of Lord Brougham. That brilliant orator 
but erratic politician began political life as an enthusiastic Liberal, 
although some of his associates used to intimate that they could 
discover in him, under a superficial Liberalism, not merely Tory 
sympathies, but an ambition that scrupled at no treachery. He 
had been for several years virtual Whig leader in the House of 
Commons, being in intimate correspondence with Lord Grey, whose 
~iews he distinctively adopted. On the accession of Canning to 
the premiership, he joined that portion of the Whigs that attached 
itself to the Canning administration, although he held no office, 
and resolutely declined the post of chief baron when tendered to 
him by Canning. Canning’s administration, as we have already 
seen, was followed by that of Wellington, on a platform unequivocally 
Conservative, with Lyndhurst for chancellor; but the disintegra- 
tion of the Tories by the passage of the Catholic Relief Bill, and the 
exasperation of the Liberals by the Duke of Wellington's ill-omened 
declaration against all parliamentary reform, made the triumph of 
the Whigs, with a reform programme, a political necessity. And in 
1830 the Whigs, under Lord Grey’s leadership, were summoned to 
power. 

What was to be done with Brougham? A latent doubt as to 
his political fidelity ; a suspicion that there was in him that streak 
of strange cunning often observable in badly-balanced intellects; his 
want of aristocratic connection,—these causes concurred in leading 
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the Whigs to shrink from intrusting to him the leadership of the 
House of Commons. Lord Althorp, fitted by nature, as he often 
said, rather to be a grazier than a politician, was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the house; and for the latter post, 
if not for the former, he had qualifications which to every body but 
himself were supreme. He was thoroughly honest and straight- 
forward. He was atrue and dauntless Liberal, and had been so 
in the darkest days of Liberalism. The personal confidence in him 
was such that the House of Commons would accept without proof 
any statement he would make. His connections placed him within 
that magic aristocratic circle with which the Whigs had been histori- 
cally identified. He became, therefore, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, and the question still was 
unsettled, what was to be done with Brougham? 

Attorney-General, Brougham would not be, and he rejected the 
office with a scorn that made the Whig leaders tremble, for with 
Brougham in opposition no Whig ministry could stand, so great was 
Brougham’s then enormous popularity, and so overpowering was 
the splendor of his then unshaken parliamentary prowess. He wanted 
to be Master of the Rolls and to retain his seat in the House of 
Commons; but Lord Althorp declared that he would not accept 
the leadership of the house if Brougham remained in it, occupying 
a life office from which he could not be removed. Consequently 
there was no alternative but to offer Brougham the Chancellorship ; 
and the offer he finally, though with some misgivings, accepted. 

Lord Brougham’s marvelously brilliant but erratic career as 
Chancellor it is outside of the range of these pages to notice. It is 
enough to say that while he exhibited, to a union of which we have 
no equal in history, the intensest political activity coupled with 
indefatigable judicial and parliamentary labor, he betrayed signs 
of perversity and extravagance which can be best explained by the 
hypothesis that his brain was overstrained. There is now little 
question that after the close of his Chancellorship the disease took 
the shape, for a short time, of decided insanity; and there is also 
little question that his reappointment as Chancellor, on the return 
of Lord Melbourne to power, was a venture that the Whigs could 
not risk. The seals were for a time put in commission, but were 
ultimately given to Lord Cottenham, an able equity lawyer and 
consistent Whig. But the affront was more than Brougham could 
bear with equanimity. Although still nominally on the Whig 
benches, his anger was for a time boundless, and he devoted his 
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energies to the furtherance, in the House of Lords, of any measures 
that might most damage the Whig ministry. And when the Whigs 
went out in 1841,and Sir Robert Peel came in, Brougham for a time 
was as serviceable in support of the Conservatives as was Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Tke third of the law-lords was Lord Denman, the Chief-Justice 
of the King’s Bench, appointed as such by Lord Grey. Of Lord 
- Denman it is enough to say that he was not merely a consistent 
Whig, devotedly attached to the traditions of that party, but that his 
sympathies were uniformly on the Liberal side of every great political 
issue. Lord Cottenham, as we have just noticed, was a Whig by 
training and by political allegiance, having been Chancellor under 
Lord Melbourne’s administration, which had gone out, and being 
expectant Chancellor under the next Whig administration, whenever 
it should comein. Lord Campbell was even more than this: he was 
an uncompromising Whig politician. Indubitably a consummate 
lawyer, he was in the highest degree a thorough as well as capable 
partisan. Greatly inferior to Brougham in oratory, he was greatly 
superior to Brougham in common-sense, and was loyal to his politi- 
cal chiefs, to whom Brougham knew no loyalty. On Whig success 
was his political future dependent: with the Conservatives he could 
never expect to make peace. The Whigs, therefore, were as essen- 
tial to him as he was essential to the Whigs. 

Such was the composition of the highest appellate court when 
the O’Connell case came up for revision. The case was of crucial 
political importance, for it was one of the principal points in Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy that O’Connell should be convicted, and that 
by the enforcement of his sentence Ireland should be kept quiet. 
“ They have but one principle of judging,” wrote Lord Denman to 
Sir J. Coleridge on September 20th, 1844 (Denman’s Life, II., 188), 
“namely, Dan is in prison, and it is much the best place for him.” 
But this gives but an imperfect view of the Conservative scheme. 
That scheme had great merit and unexpected success. Sir R. Peel 
virtually said to Ireland, “ Either O’Connell and his associates are 
guilty of sedition at common law, and must be convicted, or we 
must pass a force bill to put down this monster agitation.” O’Con- 
nell and his associates were tried and were convicted, and undoubt- 
edly the immediate effect was a success for the administration. 
The agitation stopped; O’Connell was evidently cowed, and his 
speech in his own defense on the trial was destitute of that rollick- 
ing humor and that splendid audacity which had been the chief 
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attractions of his agitation orations. But whether or no the policy 
of convicting the agitators was wise or unwise, it was evidently a 
party measure. If O’Connell’s conviction was reversed, the ad- 
ministration would receive a serious shock. Ireland was always 
the rock of peril to Conservative as well as Whig ministries; and 
if the O’Connell prosecution should be ruled to be erroneous, it 
would seem highly probable that no skill could save the Conserva- 
tives from political wreck. The Whigs did not know that O’Connell 
was thoroughly cowed by his trial; that his conviction, in spite of 
his bullying predictions, had broken his prestige; that he would 
survive but two or three years, and pass these in retirement ; that 
the repeal agitation was finally arrested. All the Whigs saw was 
that O’Connell’s conviction was a leading point in Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy, and this policy they were resolved to defeat. 

On the first point made by the writ of error the Whigs had sub- 
stantial justice with them. The jury, in O’Connell’s case, was really 
what we would now call “fixed.” The recorder (or whoever it was 
who made up the jury-list before it was handed over to the sheriff) 
cut out one third of the names, and the effect was to exclude jurors 
politically attached to O’Connell. This was the ground to the 
challenge to the array which we have already noticed, and it is a 
striking illustration of the effect of party prejudice on the judicial 
mind that a majority of the Irish King’s Bench should have sus- 
tained the panel, both when the challenge was heard before the 
court at the trial, and when a motion was made before the same 
court for a new trial. The argument of the majority was that a 
challenge to the array only obtains for errors made by the sheriff, 
and that it could not be sustained when the polls were tampered 
with by persons who prepared them for the sheriff. Of this subter- 
fuge we may justly say, adopting Lord Denman’s words in his 
famous judgment in the House of Lords, when the case was finally 
decided : 


. 

“If it is possible that such a practice as that which has taken place in the pres- 
ent instance should be allowed to pass without a remedy (and no other remedy than 
that of the challenge to the array has been suggested), ‘ral by jury itself, instead 
of being a security to persons who are accused, will be a mockery, a delusion, and 
a@ snare. 


It is only on the hypothesis of the unconscious perversion of 
judicial reason by party prejudice that we can explain the fact that 
the selection of the jury in O’Connell’s case was sustained not only 
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by a majority of the Irish court, but by such capable judges as 
Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham in the House of Lords. In voting 
to reverse on this ground, Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Camp- 
bell not only obeyed a sound judicial instinct, but inflicted a fatal 
blow on the infamous usage, till then prevalent in Ireland, of cook- 
ing up, by irresponsible parties outside of the sheriff’s office, juries 
to suit particular cases. It became, therefore, settled that a chal- 
lenge to array would lie in all cases in which the selection of the 
jury, whatever might be the agency of wrong, was not absolutely 
fair. 

But though we must thus fully adopt the reasoning of a majority 
of the lords on the first question raised in the O’Connell case, we 
are far from being able to give a like assent to their conclusions on 
the second question raised. That question was whether a lumping 
sentence on an indictment containing a series of counts, for sepa- 
rate offenses, when there has been a verdict of guilty on each of 
the counts, can be sustained in error. The question, it will be 
seen, is similar to that whose decision recently caused so much 
agitation in New York in Tweed’s case; though in O’Connell’s 
case the difficulties were aggravated by the fact that some of the 
counts on which the judgment was entered were bad. Of course a 
judgment on a bad count must be reversed on error; and when on 
error one count in several is held to be bad, it is illogical, when 
there is a lumping judgment, to say that the judgment in the court 
below went only on the counts that were good. But the logical 
difficulty is overcome by counter-presumptions which it is the duty 
of a court of error to supply. Suppose a count fora felony is 
joined to a count for an attempt to commit the same felony, which 
latter count is defectively pleaded; and suppose there be a general 
judgment on the indictment and sentence for the felony ; would not 
a court of error be bound to presume that the court below treated 
the count for the attempt as a nullity? Or suppose that the 
pleader, as is usually the case in complicated trials, states the same 
offense in several different ways; and suppose that after a verdict 
of guilty, either generally or on each count severally, the court below 
should say, “ These counts are alternative ; one of the bunch is good; 
the offense they describe is the same; we sentence the defendant 
generally on the offense as proved and to which one of these counts 
fits’ —ought not a court of error to hold that the judgment attaches 
to the good count, and, if the sentence is no more than the law pre- 
scribes for such a count, to sustain the judgment? Strictly logical 
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such a conclusion may not be, yet not only would the greatest 
practical inconveniences follow if it be not accepted, but presump- 
tions such as those we state are within the notice of a court of 
error, and if applied would, in all proper cases, remove the logical 
difficulty. At all events, to apply such presumptions was the uni- 
form English practice until O’Connell’s case; and in the United 
States, with one or two exceptions, of which Tweed’s case is the 
most conspicuous, the courts have united in sustaining general 
judgments on an indictment in which there are several counts stat- 
ing cognate offenses, irrespective of the question whether one of 
these counts is bad. 

But whatever we may conclude on this point, there can be no 
question that the judges, in deciding it in O’Connell’s case, were 
divided by party lines. For affirming the judgment of the court 
below voted Lord Lyndhurst, the Tory Chancellor, and Lord 
Brougham, then acting with the Tories. For reversing voted Lords 
Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell, all Whigs. We have, therefore, 
in O’Connell’s case, another illustration of the rule before us, that 
judges, in cases of high and exceptional political importance, follow 
their political rather than their juridical convictions. And from this 
we draw the conclusion that it is folly to attempt to withdraw a 
case supremely and critically political from politics by committing 
it to a court of justice. The effect will be, not to relieve the case 
from politics, but to saturate with politics the court. 

In illustrating the principle that by committing political issues 
to the arbitrament of judges, we infect judges with politics without 
disinfecting politics from partisanship, I have confined myself in the 
preceding pages to two cases—the prosecutions of Queen Caroline 
and of O’Connell. These cases are not exceptional in English 
history. The same result has occurred wherever political issues 
have been committed to judges for determination. In the early 
days of George III. the question whether general warrants were 
legal became a party issue, the Tories maintaining the affirmative 
and the Whigs the negative. When the matter came before the 
court, general warrants were sustained by Lord Mansfield, Chief- 
Justice, a Tory, and pronounced illegal by Lord Camden, a Whig. 
When, during the terroristic system which followed the Congress 
of Vienna, the Tory government undertook to put down all Lib- 
eral publications, the Tory judges held to a man that criminal 
intent, in sedition, is a matter of law, while the Whig constitu- 
tional lawyers held, and properly, that it is a matter of fact, 
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to be determined by the jury. When the House of Commons was 
arrayed against the House of Lords on the question of privilege 
involved in Stockdale vs. Hansard, Sir John Campbell, afterwards 
Lord Campbell, then required to act on the matter judicially, as At- 
torney-General, went full length in sustaining the omnipotence of 
the House of Commons in matters of privilege, while this omni- 
potence was indignantly spurned by Lord Denman and his associates 
on the King’s Bench, and afterwards by all the lords in the House 
of Peers. It will be difficult to find a single political issue, not com- 
ing before the courts as a matter of routine so as to be bound by 
settled rules, in which the judges, in their action, have not been 
swayed by their political predilections. 

What is there, then, let us finally inquire, which will enable our 
American judges, when deciding political questions, to keep out of 
the current which English judges have found resistless? Some- 
times it is said that higher salaries would insure the independence 
of our judges. But could we ever expect to pay higher salaries 
than those of English judges? And were not Lord Eldon and Lord 
Stowell the most bigoted partisan judges whom England ever knew, 
the richest, as well as the most bigoted ? 

Could we escape by selecting abler judges? Able judges we 
have had in abundance in the United States; and it is not a little 
remarkable that among our ablest judges, as we will presently see, 
have been our most uncompromising partisans. But waiving this, 
where could we, if we were searching for ability, find legal erudition 
more profound and subtle than that of Lord Eldon, or stronger and 
more majestic sense than that of Lord Denman, or talents more 
brilliant and versatile than those of Lord Brougham, or logic more 
adroit and plausible than that of Lord Lyndhurst ? 

It is said that the danger can be avoided by giving judges life-ten- 
ures, and thus taking them out of politics. But to give a judge a life- 
tenure does not lessen the effect of political prejudice on his convic- 
tions; to a fearless and conscientious judge a life-tenure may only 
increase the intensity of political conviction, by relieving him from 
the self-criticism that in retaining his political views he is in some 
way furthering his political ambition. Nor is it true that life-tenure 
judges have been able, asa matter of fact, to emancipate themselves 
from political prejudice. The English chancellors, it is true, go in 
and out of office with their party; but the English common-law 
judges, who have been at least as stolid and inveterate in their 
partisanship, hold office for life. 
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In the United States, our history is far from showing that putting 
a judge in for life extinguishes in him partisan temper. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has been successively pos- 
sessed by three distinct phases of political opinion. During Chief- 
Justice Marshall’s long and honorable service, the great majority of 
the judges were strong Federalists, and honestly believed that not 
only was the construction given by the Federalists to the Constitu- 
tion right, but that on the maintenance of that construction the 
safety of the republic depended. The chief juridical points as to 
which the Federalists and the Democrats in those days differed 
were, (1) the constitutionality of the Bank of the United States, 
(2) the constitutionality of internal improvements, and (3) the right 
of the Federal Government to control State contracts by virtue of 
the clause in the Federal Constitution prohibiting States from pass- 
ing laws violating contracts. On each of these questions the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ruled with the Federalists. It is 
urged by Judge Story, with much pathos, in letters published in his 
biography, that the Supreme Court of the United States was right 
in these conclusions, and that the subsequent change in its compo- 
sition was a change from right to wrong; and this change has been 
constantly repeated in our own times, by persons lamenting the 
loss of power by the Federalists. But to say that the Supreme 
Court was right in thus charging the Constitution with these high 
centralizing powers is a petitio principii. The two great political 
parties were divided as to whether the Constitution assigned to the 
Federal Government these immense powers. The Federalists main- 
tained the affirmative of these issues; the Democrats the negative. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, composed mainly of 
Federalists, decided these questions with the Federalists. When 
the Federalists lost control of the court, while their decisions were 
not actually overruled by their successors, the centralizing tenden- 
cies of the court, as will presently be more fully seen, were checked. 

Nor, when we pass from questions of construction of the Con- 
stitution to those of personal liability for political offenses, do we 
find the exhibition of political prejudice by our judges lessened. 
Many years ago I published a collection of the State Trials of the 
United States; and I had thén occasion to notice, what I would 
here repeat, that, in the political prosecutions then instituted in the 
federal courts, whenever a political question came up before a judge, 
this question was decided according to the judge’s political views. 
For turbulent partisanship, when presiding on political trials, Lord 
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Ellenborough, in his later days, was unmatched in England. He 
certainly, however, would have found his match in this respect, had 
he come to the United States and sat on the bench of the Circuit 
Court of the United States with Judge Samuel Chase. Lord Ellen- 
borough, overbearing as was his temper, never dreamed of prejudg- 
ing a case before he heard couns@l ; and he writhed for two days in 
mute agony under a speech from Horne Tooke, when that accom- 

_ plished and irrepressible Liberal, on trial for sedition, insisted, when 
summing up in his own defense, on quoting from Lord Ellen- 
borough’s own father, as well as from many other divines and 

statesmen, passages for the purpose of showing that the Liberal 

opinions he was charged with maintaining were opinions which it 
was the duty of Lord Ellenborough to respect. But Judge Chase, 
in the case of Fries, who was tried for his life for constructive trea- 
son, announced to the defendant’s counsel, before argument began, 
that he had made up his mind that the law was against the defend- 
ant, though the defendant had not yet been heard. The law as to 
which the judge made up his mind was the doctrine of constructive 
treason in a shape from which the highest English Tory might 
shrink. It was true that, upon this extraordinary announcement by 
the court, the defendant’s counsel retired from the case, and that 
the verdict of guilty, thus secured against an undefended prisoner, 
was corrected by a pardon from the President of the United States. 

But the fact that this usurpation of the court was checked and 

neutralized by the revolt of the bar does not weaken the inference 

to be drawn from the fact that by a judge of the Supreme Court, 
holding for life an office supposed to remove him from politics, 
such a usurpation should be attempted. 

The death of Chief-Justice Marshall, and the accession of Chief- 
Justice Taney, marked the change of the Supreme Court from its 
Federalist to its Democratic phase. It is true that there were strict 
constructionist Democrats on the Supreme Bench in the time of 
Marshall, and that there continued to be judges who adhered to 
Marshall’s views after a decided majority of the court was 
composed of Democratic strict constructionists. The very fact 
that the change was thus gradual, coupled with the difficulty usually 
felt by a court in reversing its own decisions, prevented, of cuurse, 
any sudden turn in the judicial line. But soon there were un- 
questionable signs that the new judges intended at least to go no 
further in strengthening the hands of the general government at the 
expense of the several States. The Dartmouth College ruling, which, 
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if logically carried out, would have put all contracts, of all classes, 
under federal protection, was gradually modified. Ominous intima- 
tions, in the shape of obtter dicta,—ominous peculiarly to Judge Story, 
who thought they indicated the ruin of strong government,—were 
dropped showing that the new judges questioned the rulings of 
their predecessors, that the power to regulate commerce involved 
a power to legislate upon every thing with which commerce is con- 
cerned. And then came the Dred Scott case, as to which it is suf- 
ficient for us now to say that, by a vote divided by sectional if not 
by political lines, was announced, no doubt with entire honesty on the 
part of its authors, a conclusion as abhorrent to dispassionate legal 
criticism as it is to healthy political instincts. 

As Chief-Justice Taney’s appointment may be taken as indi- 
cating the transition of the court from Federalist to Democratic 
political predilections, so the accession of Chief-Justice Chase may 
be taken as indicating the beginning of the Republican era of the 
court. Two circumstances, however, tended to modify, on the old 
constitutional issues, the change. The original Republican Party 
was, as a German critic has suggested, a pectoral or emotional 
party, relying more on the instincts of the heart than on the spec- 
ulations of the brain; while the original Democratic Party was cere- 
bral, doctrinaire in its tendencies, resting on certain elementary doc- 
trines of political economy—namely, that the government should 
do nothing for the individual that he can do for himself; that in- 
dustry should be left free to find its own markets; and that there 
should be a strict construction of the constitutions, federal and 
State. As the Republican Party, in its formation, drew into its 
ranks Free-Soilers of various political antecedents, and as subse- 
quently War-Democrats were included in the party from whom 
President Lincoln took his judges, it followed that among those 
nominated to the bench were judges who, though republicans in 
emotional sympathy, retained, in matters of constitutional construc- 
tion, the tenets of the Democratic Party with which they were 
originally associated. On questions relating to the peculiar mis- 
sion of the Republican Party, however, the judges appointed by 
Mr. Lincoln, forming, after the secession of the South, a majority 
of the court, were on one side; the distinctively Democratic judges 
on the other side. 

Of this remark there is one conspicuous illustration: Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase was in early life in sympathy with the Democratic Party, 
so far as concerned its economical policy. He was elected to the 
VOL. IV.—50 
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Senate bya fusion of Democrats and Free-Soilers ; in his later years 
he used to look back to himself as belonging (excepting the issue 
of slavery) to the great Democratic Party of which Jefferson was 
the founder. It is true that, when Secretary of the Treasury, he 
seized with avidity whatever measures might conduce to success, 
however much these measures might conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Such measures, he argued, were part of 
the war, but, when the war was over, they must be dropped. Such 
was the case with legal tenders, which he issued as a military neces- 
sity when the war was at its height, but which he declared to be 
unconstitutional when the question came up after the war closed. 
It would be inconsistent with the limits of the present article to 
go into the details of the legal-tender rulings. It is sufficient to 
say that those rulings were made by life-tenure judges; that the 
judges who had been attached in earlier days to the Democratic 
Party, or who had accepted the economical and constitutional doc- 
trines of that party, constituted the majority at the first decision, 
holding legal tenders to be unconstitutional; while the judges who 
had belonged to the old Whig and Republican parties formed the 
minority, and that this minority was afterwards turned into a 
majority by the appointment, to fill vacancies existing in the court, 
of two judges, whose votes, when the question was reviewed, were 
in accordance with their political antecedents. It would be a gross 
injustice to suppose that the judges thus added to the Supreme 
Court are not men of high personal honor as well as of marked legal 
ability. In both respects they are beyond reproach. They un- 
doubtedly believed, with entire conscientiousness, that it is only 
by assigning to it the disputed power that the Federal Government 
can be carried on either in peace or in war. But here again, when 
jt is argued that this must be so because it is ruled to be so, the 
answer is that this is a fetitio principit. Whether these disputed 
powers belong to the Federal Government is the very question at 
issue between the two great political parties. And on this issue, as 
well as on other questions involving concerns of great political mo- 
ment, we find judges voting according to their party proclivities. 
What took place with the life-tenure judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has taken place with the circuit federal 
judges, also holding by a life-tenure. Judge Underwood, presiding 
in Virginia, was a judge for life; but the confiscation rulings made 
by him can not be surpassed, for atrocious disregard of legal 
sanctions, by the confiscation rulings of a revolutionary com- 
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mittee whose term of office is an hour. Judge Durell, presiding in 
Louisiana, was a life-tenure judge; but by an order issued by him 
without a prior argument, he directed the United States Marshal of 
New Orleans to use the federal army to crush out a State govern- 
ment which had not only the legal title, but was in possession. 
Judge Bond, also a life-tenure federal judge, presiding in South 
Carolina when the State Return Board was canvassing the votes at 
the election of 1876, did not hesitate to release, on habeas corpus, 
State functionaries whom the judges of the State Supreme Court 
had put in prison for contempt in disobedience o{ a decree of 
that court. 

Three great American statesmen, Mr. Jefferson, General Jackson, 
and Mr. Lincoln—men who were eminently gifted with an instinctive 
perception of the policy by which republican institutions can be 
best maintained—have told us that, while they held the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States to be binding in each 
particular case, they did not regard its political rulings, outside of 
such case, as any more authoritative than would be the decision of 
any other gentlemen of respectability and intelligence. These 
utterances gave great scandal, at the time, to many independent 
conservatives—men who were sincerely attached to republican 
institutions, but who had been trained to a wise reverence for law, 
and who failed to distinguish between law juridical and law politi- 
cal. By the same thinkers it has been argued that to commit a 
political question to the judges would be to take that question out 
of politics; whereas, by this process, instead of the court taking 
the case out of politics into jurisprudence, the effect has been to 
take the court out of jurisprudence into politics. 

It being settled, therefore, that judges will decide great political 
issues on political considerations, the question is, what do we gain 
by taking such issues from a political tribunal and consigning them 
to a judicial tribunal ? 

—By so doing, we do the republic the great disservice of alien- 
ating the people from the judiciary. This dissatisfaction is not 
limited to the political party against whom the decision is given. 
Sober men of all parties say, “This court is governed by politics; 
it is not a court we can respect.” 

—Nor is the effect on the court, of thus dragging it into the 
arena where political considerations are supreme, less deleterious. 
If I accustom myself, as a judge, to consider the interests of party 
as decisive in political cases, 1 admit to myself that my judicial 
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duty to decide impartially is to be subordinated to my political 
attachments. If so in one case, why not in all others? 

—So far as concerns the political interests of the republic, these 
interests, apart from the degradation of the judiciary consequent 
upon the committal to it of political issues, must, in the end, be 
seriously impaired by such~committal. Of one thing we must be 
certain, after the examination of English and American cases which 
we here conclude. Judges, if made the arbiters of political issues 
of high moment, will decide those issues on political considerations 
as unreservedly as would committees of the legislature, or as would 
the people themselves if summoned to decide the question at the 
polls. But, viewing the question on its purely political side, and 
laying again ‘aside the demoralization of the judiciary and its loss 
of public confidence, wrought by its entanglement in politics, there 
is one conclusive reason why it is better for the state that issues of 
this class should be decided by political assemblies rather than by 
courts. The evil done by a wrong decision of a political assembly 
to-day can be corrected by a revisory vote of the same assembly 
to-morrow. The evil done by a supreme judicial tribunal, in estab- 
lishing a false political dogma as a permanent rule of jurisprudence, 
supposing such rule to be treated as permanent, is irreparable. It 
is essential to the interests of the community that judicial law, so 
far as concerns the interests of individuals, should vest rights which 
future changes of public opinion should not disturb. It is essential 
to the interests of the community that political law should not be 
stationary ; that it should be endowed with an elasticity which will 
enable it to expand with the expansion of the state ; that it should 
adapt itself to each public exigency that arises; that it should give 
the proper agencies to each great moral force by which the commu- 
nity may be from time to time impelled. We are told by Hooker, 
in a work that deserves the admiration of the statesman as much as 
it does of the theologian, that while the right is immutable, treat- 
ing as right all high moral duties, yet whatever concerns men in 
their shifting political relations is necessarily mutable ; so much so 
that even divine laws, promulgated for political purposes, are muta- 
ble, and should be the object of constant revision by the community. 
Such revision, however, can not be properly given if such laws are 
to be committed to the judiciary for final determination. If they 
are to go to the judiciary for determination, then it is essential to 
the welfare of the community that this determination should be as 
much open to popular revision as the determinations of the legis- 
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lature. This, however, might lead to other evils; and the 
true course, therefore, is to keep, as far as possible, political ques- 
tions out of the courts. For should they get into the courts, then, 
as in the Dred Scott case, it may require a civil war to correct the 
wrong. 

To the Supreme Court of the United States these considera- 
tions apply with peculiar force. On all questions falling legiti- 
mately within its sphere, that court has won the respect of civil- 
ized nations by the ability and soundness of its rulings and the 
purity of its judges. On many questions incidentally involving pol- 
itics it must necessarily decide. This jurisdiction, supposing that 
so far as it involves the determination of political rights it is open 
to correction by popular elections, may be of great good; nor does 
it much matter that the correction can only be slowly made, by 
protracted constitutional processes. But it is a great injury, to 
both community and court, to. treat its political conclusions as any 
more immutable in nature than the political conclusions of those 
bodies whom the Constitution designates as the peculiar deposita- 
ries of political power. And it would be a still greater injury to 
both community and court, should the court be hereafter consti- 
tuted the arbiter of disputed political issues. 
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DR. MAHAN ON THE AMERICAN 


HIS work is called “a critical history of the late American war,” 

and endeavors to deal not only with strategy as applied to 
the various campaigns, but also with those higher considerations of 
statescraft which swayed the government, and especially the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War, in deciding upon the general policy 
under which they controlled our armies throughout that momentous 
struggle. The author, a civilian, who has never had the slightest 
experience in the art of war, states that his principal aim is not 
“only to furnish needful information to his countrymen, but to 
exemplify the ideal represented by the words ‘impartial historic 
criticism.’”” He has written frankly and fearlessly, sparing the 
faults of neither friend nor foe, but we regret to add that while his 
book is entirely independent both in thought and expression, and 
clearly points out the great fault committed by the government 
and its generals in scattering instead of concentrating our armed 
forces, it falls far short of what such a work should be. 

The minds of most military men, and in a less degree those of 
such civilians as have carefully studied the events of the late rebel- 
lion, will be prepared to doubt the author’s impartiality, as well as 
his critical judgment, when they are informed that he assigns to 
General Fremont, whose military career was certainly a failure, 
the highest place among our commanders for strategical skill and 
administrative ability; that he bestows his warmest praises upon 
Pleasonton, Hooker, Rosecrans, and Sickles, and his severest cen- 
sure upon Grant, Sedgwick, Meade, and Sherman. We do not 
feel called upon here to enter into a discussion of the merits or 
demerits of those officers, but merely to prepare the reader’s mind 
for the author's startling conclusions, and to call attention to the 
fact that no work, whether critical or otherwise, which does not 
give more of the personal peculiarities of those conspicuous char-. 


1 “ A Critical History of the Late American War.” By A. Mahan. With an intro- 
ductory letter by Lieut.-General M. W. Smith. A. S, Barnes & Co., New York, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans. 1877. 8vo, pp. 461. 
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acters, together with fuller details of what they did, can justly lay 
claim to the rank of impartial history. The fact is that the work 
before us is not history in the broader and better sense, but a super- 
ficial and intemperate essay upon the strategy of the campaigns con- 
ducted by the Union generals. It takes no note of logistics, that 
important branch of the military art which embraces the details of 
moving and supplying armies, and still less of those topographical 
features of the theatre of war, such as forests and mud roads, and 
the absence of open fields and paved highways, or of the influences 
of climate and seasons which are so potential in modifying, ham- 
pering, and defeating the plans of even the greatest generals. In- 
asmuch as the author himself claims to have repeatedly submitted 
plans to the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of War, and even to the committees on the conduct of the war at 
various epochs from 1862 to the termination of the rebellion, 
“which, under any commander-in-chief of ordinary ability and well 
instructed in military science, would,” in his very positive judgment, 
“have brought the conflict to a final termination within any eight 
months after October, 1861,” his criticisms, even in the limited 
field to which he has confined them, are justly liable to the suspicion 
of partiality. This fact should have impelled the author to scruti- 
nize his statements and opinions with the greatest care before he sent 
them forth from his closet to blight the fame of those who at least 
displayed the virtue of patriotic and heroic devotion to duty, and 
unselfishly risked their lives as well as their reputations in endeav- 
oring to carry their plans to a successful issue. We do not depre- 
cate the criticism of military affairs by civilians, for if a civilian 
gives careful attention to the art of war, conscientiously studying 
its maxims, and rigidly and impartially applying them to a truthful 
narrative of the facts of any given campaigns, there is no reason 
why he may not elucidate all the purely strategic considerations as 
thoroughly as Von Moltke himself; but it is not too much to say 
that no person can properly appreciate the difficulties of moving 
and feeding an army unless he has had practical experience in the 
field. It is well enough for such as make books and pursue the 
pleasant walks of peace, to read history, study Jomini, and learn- 
edly quote military maxims about “concentrating masses against 
fractions,” “ moving with celerity,” “striking with audacity,” “ oper- 
ating on interior lines,” and “keeping their troops well in hand.” 
They may be excused for assuming a certain condition of affairs, 
and in their closets studying out with due deliberation the proper 
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plan to be pursued, but a general in the field is compelled to take 
matters as he finds them, and frequently to act upon the principle 
that he who hesitates even for a minute is lost. He must use such 
means as the government gives him, and must loyally carry out 
the policy laid down for his guidance. In modern times, and in 
countries governed by constitutional forms, he is necessarily subor- 
dinate to the government itself, and can neither disregard its man- 
dates nor usurp its functions. It is only in times of anarchy, or 
in countries where the will of one man governs, that the com- 
mander of an army may become an imperator, or that he can 
impress his will in the largest sense upon the course of events. 
And then, too, military men differ in talents, temperaments, and 
idiosyncrasies, as much as divines and lawyers, and these differences 
of character give rise to differences in conduct and action as great 
as the differences in the opportunities which may present them- 
selves. Bearing these facts in mind, no thoughtful person would ex- 
pect the cool, imperturbable, and steadfast Grant, acting under the 
limitations imposed upon him by those in authority, to conduct a 
campaign or fight a battle like Cesar, who was loyal to nothing 
but his own ambition, and had no end in view but that of subduing 
Rome to his wishes. It is absurd to expect that the brilliant and 
impulsive Sherman should have managed an army like the cautious 
but far-sighted Fabius, or, that the loyal, deliberate, and pure- 
minded Thomas should have acted under any conceivable circum- 
stances like the intrepid but licentious Antony. There is no ground 
for comparing the enterprising and invincible Sheridan with the 
cool, cautious, and calculating Moreau. There is not the slightest 
similarity between the enlightened, polished, and scholarly Meade 
and the intrepid but rapacious Massena. These men differ from 
each other not only in temperament and character, but they lived 
in times and. were surrounded by circumstances entirely dissimilar. 
But even if they had all lived at the same period, and been sur- 
rounded by exactly the same conditions, it is not possible that they 
should have acted alike; and yet generals differ from each other 
less than the circumstances by which they are surrounded, hence it 
is absolutely necessary in criticising thei: conduct not only to bear 
in mind, but to. set forth clearly and without prejudice, their per- 
sonal peculiarities, as well as the principal circumstances and 
conditions with which they had to deal. No critic who neglects or 
does ‘not clearly govern himself by this rule can expect to carry his 
readers without revolt to the conclusions reached by himself. The 
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critic, and especially the historical critic, must not only be right, 
but compel his readers to admit that he is faithful to the truth as 
well as fair and dispassionate in all his statements and conclusions. 

It is not to be doubted that many of our generals, from McClel- 
lan to Grant, committed grave mistakes both in conducting cam- 
paigns and in fighting battles; that the majority of them violated 
the fundamental principles of the military art ; that our government 
in all its departments fell into grievous errors of practice as well as 
of policy; that our army was organized and administered under a 
false and extravagant system, or lack of system ; and, in short, that 
we gained our final victory at a terrible sacrifice of blood and treas- 
ure, largely by “ main strength and awkwardness” rather than by 
the economical use of men and means, or the scientific application 
of military principles and maxims. But, withal, neither our generals 
nor our army were so much worse than those of other nations as to 
deserve the sweeping terms with which our author has denounced 
them. Military critics may differ as to whether or not McClellan 
threw away his chances after assuming command of the Army of 
the Potomac, or Grant made a blunder in his plan of campaign 
against Vicksburg; but there is no room for doubting that the for- 
mer organized an army which, through a thousand vicissitudes, bore 
itself with unusual constancy and courage, or that the latter was 
fortunate enough to conduct all his undertakings to an honorable 
and successful issue. 

It can not be denied that the author has comprehended and 
fairly embodied in this volume the fundamental principles of suc- 
cessful warfare. Indeed, it is apparent that he is familiar with mili- 
tary history, and has studied the military art with a fair degree of 
intelligence; but it is also apparent that he belonged during the 
war to that numerous and pestiferous class which staid at home, or 
at best infested Washington, and bored every body, from the Presi- 
dent down to the lowest orderly about army headquarters, with 
plans for suppressing the rebellion. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as condemning the author's plan, but it is a well-established 
principle that a poor plan well followed is better than a good one 
poorly followed. From the narrative before us it appears that 
the author furnished several of the “ war horses” of the Senate— 
notably Senators Chandler and Wade—with many of their most 
brilliant ideas, that he had ready access through Mr. Chase to the 
President, and that he began at a very early day after the outbreak 
of hostilities to submit to every body who would listen to them his 
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ideas of how the army should be handled. Mr. Lincoln evidently 
heard him patiently and with interest, and it is not impossible that 
if he had been left to himself he would have carried the author's 
plans into effect. There are some indications, however, that Mr. 
Stanton proved to be an insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
such experiments, albeit they were in the main based upon the cor- 
rect idea of concentrating overwhelming masses against the smaller 
armies of the enemy. But any one who knew the Secretary of 
War can well imagine the impatient rudeness with which he put 
aside those plans, or intimated that if the author wanted to see 
them carried into practice, he should, like other patriots, put on 
his uniform and in the field show that they could be adapted to 
the requirements of actual warfare, and this, after all, is the proper 
test of generalship. 

A general who does not clearly comprehend the topography of 
the country in which he is compelled to operate is sure to meet 
with delay and disaster; for in warfare, as in civil affairs, the con- 
tingencies of a campaign, as well as the accidents of the country in 
which it is conducted, are generally adverse to the army taking the 
offensive. One unexpected obstacle may turn the tide of success, 
while a thousand favoring circumstances may not insure victory. 
An unexpected swamp, a swollen stream, a miry road, an unbroken 
forest, or a stone wall, may change the course of an entire campaign. 
In short, whatever tends to restrain freedom of motion in one army, 
or to facilitate it in another, may prove to be largely instrumental 
in deciding who shall carry off the spoils of victory. A general 
may make brilliant plans, but unless he adapts them unerringly and 
rapidly to the natural obstacles which he encounters and as he 
encounters them, no human foresight can predict the result with 
certainty. 

Again, military writers unite in declaring that the fundamental 
principle of the art of war is to concentrate masses against 
fractions, or, in other words, to so manage as to outnumber the 
enemy at the vital point of the field of battle at the vital moment. 
In order to secure this end, another element is essential, and 
that is celerity of motion. All other conditions being the same, 
that army which marches the most rapidly will win the most bat- 
tles. Using a mathematical form of expression, the chances of 
victory under similar circumstances will vary as the numbers and 
the velocity with which they march. But it is a well-known law of 
mechanics that the momentum of a moving mass is obtained by 
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multiplying the mass by the square of the velocity with which it 
moves; and supposing the mass to be constant, the product varies 
as the square of the velocity. This expresses equally well a funda- 
mental law of warfare, and it may, perhaps, be well to call 
attention to the fact that it applies to war in all periods of 
the world’s history. It is just as applicable to troops armed with 
Gatling guns and Spencer rifles as it was to those armed with 
short swords and javelins. In applying it, however, it should not 
be forgotten that momentum produces its effect only in the direc- 
tion which the moving mass pursues, from which the inference fol- 
lows that an army’s lines of operation should lead as directly 
towards the object for which it is aiming as the topographical fea- 
tures of the theatre of war or the field of battle will permit. The 
strength of the troops should not be wasted by devious or unneces- 
sary marches, and although it is frequently necessary, for the pur- 
pose of bringing masses to bear against fractions, to make wide 
détours, the law still obtains ; for, after gaining the desired position, 
let us assume, on the flank of the enemy, the line of attack should 
be straight against the enemy’s weakest point, and the attacking 
force should move with the utmost possible celerity. Experience 
has also shown that, all other things being equal, that army which 
can throw the greatest mass of lead, or the greatest number of bul- 
lets, in a given time, will prevail; or, considering the moral as well 
as the physical effects to be produced, the proposition should per- 
haps be stated as follows: all other things being equal, that army 
which can throw a given number of bullets in the least time will 
gain the victory. When, however, it is remembered that in ordi- 
nary warfare twenty days are generally consumed in marching to 
one in fighting, some idea may be had of the relative importance 
of a general’s knowing how to march and supply his army, and 
how to manceuvre and fight it. 

It needs only a cursory examination of the work before us, in 
the light of these general principles, to show that it is neither good 
history nor fair criticism. It is full of unsupported assumptions 
and unwarranted conclusions, while it abounds equally in un- 
generous denunciation and unmerited praise. We have, neverthe- 
less, read it carefully, and feel called upon to object to it, lest 
the example of it should induce others “ who never heard a harsher 
tone than a flute note” to imagine themselves masters of the mili- 
tary art, and therefore impelled to tell the world how they would 
have commanded the federal armies in order to crush out the great 
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rebellion. As a whole, it is not to be commended, though here and 
there the author reaches a correct conclusion and expresses a fair 
opinion ; but all that is of value might have been better expressed 
in a pamphlet of fifty pages. In the first line he says, “I propose, 
from a stand-point Aitherto unattempted, to write out a History of 
the War of the Rebellion,” but what he means by attempting “a 
stand-point” he leaves to the reader’s imagination. 

In the progress of the work he properly enough denounces the 
policy of dispersion which scattered our armies from the Atlantic 
coast to the Rio Grande, in contradistinction from that of concen- 
tration, which should have welded them into one or two irresistible 
masses; but he fails to produce the slightest evidence tending to 
fix the responsibility for this policy upon the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, or the General-in-Chief. Indeed, he seems to scorn 
evidence and to be ignorant of what constitutes proof, and to rely 
wholly on denunciation and assertion. He says, “If / should sug- 
gest my honest judgment of General McClellan and his successor, 
General Halleck, as leaders of great armies, I should say that they 
never evinced any capacity in planning campaigns but to blunder, 
and that they never blundered upon a plan that ought to have 
been adopted.” Speaking of the campaign in Missouri, he praises 
General Fremont as the only first-class commander and strategist 
developed by the war; and because the President saw proper to 
supplant him by General Hunter, he “challenges the world to as- 
sign any other motive or cause” for this “but a deliberate choice 
that the nation should endure eternal disgrace, and the people of 
the Western Department should suffer untold evils rather than that 
a victory and conquest should occur—a victory and conquest which 
should crown with immortal honor General Fremont.” Further on, 
he asserts that had General Fremont been continued in command, 
and had he been supported as he might have been, “the world- 
wide dishonor which our nation was enduring from the disaster at 
Bull Run would have been more than wiped out by an annihilating 
victory over Price and McCullough, followed by the utter disper- 
sion or capture of the Confederate forces commanded by them. 

. . Other events of still greater importance would have fol- 
lowed. . . . An army of at least 100,000 strong would have 
been precipitated upon the 40,000 Confederate forces occupying 
Central Kentucky. . . . These forces would, of course, have 
been driven out of this State and beyond the southern borders of 
Tennessee. By the opening of the spring campaign, with the re- 
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bellion effectively suppressed in the States of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and with our iron-clads in readiness, an 
army, under the protection of the iron-clad fleet, would have passed 
down the Mississippi, captured New Orleans, and thus cut asunder 
the Confederacy, rendering its speedy collapse a matter of certainty. 
Such was’ the actual plan of the! great commander of this depart- 
ment.” The author fails to support these declarations by the 
slightest evidence, and yet with inexplicable inconsistency, when 
Grant actually accomplished all that he expected Fremont, his 
favorite leader, to accomplish, he condemns the very plan by which 
it was to have been done and finally was done. He thinks Grant 
should have operated overland against Vicksburg, forgetting that 
he tried that and had his communications with the rear promptly 
broken, and that when he finally adopted the Mississippi River as 
his line of operations, he not only maintained his communication 
with his depots and with the North without the slightest difficulty, 
but gained a complete victory over the enemy against whom he 
‘was operating. 

In conclusion, it might be well to call attention to the fact that 
the burden of this author’s criticism is that the country had during 
the war no first-class generals (except his own unfortunate hero 
and perhaps himself). Admitting this to be true, let us ask what 
the country has ever donesor is now doing to supply itself with 
generals? It annually turns out of West Point forty or fifty 
young soldiers, well grounded in the fundamental principles of the 
military art, but here its efforts are at an end. Military service in 
our country is confined to operations against the Indians, to com- 
pany duty on the frontiers, or to the care of a few isolated for- 
tresses on the sea-coast, and to nothing else. Such service tends 
to dwarf rather than to enlarge the intellect; if under it our 
country can point to the records of such Generals as Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Thomas, Meade, Warren, Hancock, Humphreys, 
Upton, McKenzie, and many others whose names are as house- 
hold words, it should be a matter of pride rather than of complaint. 
If it would now select fifteen or twenty experienced officers of the 
various arms of service and send them to Europe, paying all their 
expenses, and directing them as spectators of the great campaign 
in the Balkans and at Kars to study the military art, it would do 
more than a thousand such books as the one before us to provide 
us with a great general for the next war in which it may be our 
evil fortune to engage. 























ISLAM AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
ELDOM does a name so accurately and thoroughly express the 
genius of an institution to which it is applied as does the word 
“Islam” that of the Mohammedan religion. Resigned is the near- 
est approach our language affords to an equivalent for this Arabic 
original. And yet this is not a full equivalent. As used by us, 
the word “ resigned ” refers to a state of mind consequent upon the 
surrender of some object, purpose, or desire of which the resigned 
one has been or has hoped to become the possessor,—a state of 
mind consequent upon an unsuccessful and hopeless struggle. 
“Islam,” on the other hand, as conceived and brought forth by Mo- 
hammed, is the child of a Fate so inexorable as to have allowed no 
ground for a struggle, no “reasoning together” as to the propriety 
or necessity of its being. There isno “ Why” inthe Mohammedan 
catechism. Indeed, there is no catechism in the machinery of the 
Mohammedan religion. There is no intellectual process through 
which to pass in attaining it. There is one tremendous leap, which 
lands the man who makes it, breathless, crushed, and prostrate, upon 
the rock of Jehovah's eternal decrees, and leaves him forever there 
without the right or the ability to inquire into the processes or the 
reasons of his state, and without expectation or desire for change 
therein. “ Resignation” without regard to antecedent or conse- 
quent is the genius of “ Islam.” 

To note the origin of this system, to present a brief outline of 
its millennium of conquest, to follow it in its descent from the sum- 
mit of its glory down the steeps of these two later centuries, to get 
a view of its present position, especially as embodied in the Otto- 
man Empire, and, as a result of all this, to endeavor to forecast in 
some measure its immediate future, is the object of this paper. 

Its adherents claim that Islam is an eternally self-existent prin- 
ciple, inherent in the nature of things, and revealed to man, at his 
creation, by his Creator ; and that, until sin entered into the world, 
no other religion had or could have place. 

Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses and Aaron, Elijah, 
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Elisha. and Ishmael, David and Solomon, John the Baptist and 
Jesus Christ, it is claimed, were prophets and apostles of Islam, 
each seeking to turn the people from their false gods and false 
religions to the knowledge and worship of the one only true and 
living God, and each measurably successful; but after each, the 
people again relapsed into idolatry, of which Sabzism, or planet- 
ary worship, was the chief type. 

After Jesus Christ, the last of the above-named list of the 
recognized prophets of Islam, the Semitic nations, among whom it 
was declared to have been planted and fostered, lapsed again 
almost wholly into Sabzan idolatry. Baal, the great sun-god, and 
Ashteroth, or Astarte, the Venus of the Semites and chief female 
planetary divinity, shared with a host of lesser luminaries the devo- 
tions of the people. With this idolatry was often associated hero- 
worship, imported from the Greeks, and phallic worship in its most 
sensual and repulsive forms, not infrequently attended with human 
sacrifices, especially the sacrifice of women and female children. 

Judaism still retained a foothold among the descendants of 
Shem, and Judaism in its purity and perfection was claimed to 
have been Islamism. But “the weightier matters of the law” had 
given place to that which was simply ceremonial, and Judaism had 
become a synonym for pharisaism and hypocrisy—a cloak for an 
idolatrous and “ adulterous generation.” 

Christianity, so far as the Semitic nations were concerned, had 
proved well-nigh a failure. It came unto its own, but its own 
received it not. Its great founder and exemplar had not been 
“without honor save among his own people.” 

As a saving power, however, the outgrowth of the graces of 
faith, hope, and love; as the gospel of “ peace on earth and good- 
will to men,” Christianity had been exiled from the land of its 
birth among the sons of Shem. The unhallowed ambition of its 
professed teachers, bitter and hateful controversies concerning its 
accidentals, degenerating into a sort of internecine war, accompa- 
nied with bitterest persecutions and the shedding of brothers’ 
blood, had put to flight the emblematic dove, which “ found no rest 
for the sole of its foot” in all that land. Arians, Sabellians, Nesto- 
rians, and Eutychians remained, indeed, numerous and demonstra- 
tive enough, but “ the Lamb of God” was no longer “ of this fold.” 

Such, as thus meagrely outlined, was the religion of the East at 
the time of Mohammed’s birth. Such were the opportunities invit- 
ing some great reformer to his work. Such was this “time of igno- 
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rance,” as Mohammed was accustomed ever to designate it. From 
a religious point of view, no people of any age or country ever 
stood in sorer need of reform. Nor was the civil condition of the 
Eastern world at all more satisfactory. Greece and Rome in the 
West, and Persia in the East, had each in turn subdued these Se. 
mitic nations to themselves ; but now their very names were syno- 
nyms of imbecility, cowardice, and cruelty, begotten of enervating 
luxury and licentious profligacy, and, like Antony in the arms of 
Cleopatra, each lay in its voluptuous bed of vice, an easy prey to 
any invading foe. 

If, as Macchiavelli is reputed to have said, “It is impossible 
that any one should make himself a prince and found a state with- 
out opportunities,” so also is it impossible that any combination of 
circumstances should ever offer grander opportunities than those of 
this “ time of ignorance.” There must be yet one more prophet in 
Islam raised up of God especially for such a time as this. Who 
shall be the deliverer and restorer, and whence shall the great 
reformer come? Let us proceed to examine the answer of Islam 
to these questions. 

When, after the expulsion from paradise, Adam had wandered 
two hundred weary years, an outcast from his God, vainly seeking 
to satisfy the longings of his soul in this state of aberration, heart- 
broken and sad with remorse, he bowed himself in penitence and 
prayer. It was a great white rock upon which he knelt, in the land 
which we now call Arabia, not far from the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea, whither he had been led by God because this rock was 
directly beneath the temple of God in heaven. The great white 
stone, as it received the tears of Adam’s penitence, was turned 
black by the sin which fell from Adam with the falling tears, and 
ever since has been called “The Black Rock.” The thus regene- 
rated founder of our race became now the first prophet and apostle 
of Islam, having become thoroughly “ resigned ”’ to the will and wor- 
ship of Jehovah as the one only true and living God, by whom and 
for whom all things are created, whether in heaven or earth. 

Thus reconciled and “resigned,” Adam asked Jehovah to let 
him build here a temple like that of the heavenly paradise, where- 
upon God let down a representation of the heavenly temple in cur- 
tains of light, and set it upon this spot, inclosing therewith the 
black rock. After the death of Adam, his son Seth built of stones 
and clay a temple about this rock of the same form as the model 
given of God. This being destroyed by the deluge, which, in con- 
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firmation of Noah as the second great prophet of Islam, and as a 
judgment upon unbelievers, had destroyed every thing from off the 
face of the earth, was rebuilt by Abraham and Ishmael, at God’s 
command, upon the spot and in the form of the original, they 
being directed therein by special revelation. This temple, from its 
form, was named the “ Kaaba,” or square house. 

Close beside the Kaaba, and within its sacred inclosure or 
outer court, is another broad white stone, said to cover the tomb of 
Hagar and Ishmael, through whom the Arab race is descended 
from Abraham, the third in the line of Islam’s great prophets—a 
race which has ever remained true to the prophecy concerning its 
immediate progenitor, “his hand shall be against every man and 
every man’s hand against him ;” a race that has never been subdued 
by foreign foe, although Romans, Greeks, and Persians, and numer- 
ous lesser powers have all in turn attempted its subjugation. 

About the Kaaba grew up the holy city of Mecca, wherein the 
noble Kureish tribe held sway. In the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries of our era, the most illustrious family of this tribe was that of 
Hashim, and these were the custodians of the Kaaba. Of this 
noble family of Hashim, there was one, Abdallah, who died in the 
year 570, shortly before the birth of his only child, a boy, to whom 
was given the name Halabi. In his sixth year, his mother, Amina, 
took him with her to Medina, a city of Arabia also near the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea and some two hundred miles northward from 
Mecca. On the return journey, Amina died, and young Halabi 
was taken to the home of his grandfather, Abd-el-Mutalib, who, 
two years later, followed Abdallah and Amina to the grave. An 
uncle, Abu Talib, was next of kin, and took the boy to do for him 
the kinsman’s part. The earliest occupation of young Halabi was 
that of shepherd, tending his uncle’s flocks, and in later years he 
was accustomed to liken his youth in this respect to that of Moses: 
and David, who had preceded him in the office of prophet of 
Islam. 

As young Halabi approached maturity, his uncle, who was a 
trader as well as herdsman, took him on some of his commercial 
journeys to Medina, Jerusalem, Bosra, and Damascus. It was on 
one of these expeditions that young Halabi met at Bosra the 
Christian monk Bahira, by whom he was greatly impressed with 
the wickedness of the Sabzan idolatry then prevalent among his 
native people, a matter that seems to have given him deep concern, 
since, from this time forward, he appears to have been in a state of 
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pitiable unrest, amounting to distress and almost anguish of mind, 
occasioned thereby. 

There resided in Mecca, at this time, a very rich and beautiful 
widow, Khadijah by name, who was likewise engaged in the cara- 
van trade with these distant northern cities. Just at the time that 
Halabi attained his majority, by a happy coincidence Khadijah was 
in need of the services of a factor-general or business agent, a posi- 
tion for which his experience with his uncle gave him unusual quali- 
fications. Khadijah engaged his services and sent him on an expe- 
dition to Damascus, in which he was so successful as to win her 
heartiest approbation. 

Halabi married Khadijah, and after his marriage is no more 
heard of as caravaneer or as trader. His newly-acquired wealth 
seems to have brought him leisure, and the next fifteen years ap- 
pear to have been spent in domestic quiet, literally beneath his own 
vine and fig-tree, with only his flocks for a diversion, and disturbed 
only by his religious doubts and struggles, by the gross idolatry of 
his people, and by occasional epileptic fits to which he had been 
subject from early childhood. During all this time, his conviction 
of the wickedness of this Sabzan idolatry prevalent among his 
people seems to have deepened, while his faith in the one only 
eternal and true God appears to have strengthened; and in these 
mental struggles he had the practical and hearty sympathy of his 
beloved Khadijah. 

Whether, during this time, Halabi learned to read and write is 
doubtful, sinc in his after work of giving the Koran, his cousin 
Waraka Ebu Nowfal, a professed Christian, somewhat versed in the 
Scriptures, acted as his scribe. Further, Mohammed himself, in after 
years, claimed that his own inability to read and write was incon- 
testable proof of the cme angien origin of the Koran. (Koran, 
Suras VII. and XXIX.) 

Upon attaining his fortieth year, whether during his fits of epilepsy 
orin fasting and prayer at the Kaaba and in the cave of Mount Hara, 
where, in his troubled state of mind, he was accustomed to spend 
consecutive days and nights without intermission, Halabi received, 
or imagined he received, special revelations from Jehovah through 
the angel Gabriel, calling him to go forth upon the mission which 
thenceforth became his great life-work. This, the Sonnites, or or- 
thodox Mussulmans, now assert, was after he had spent the entire 
month of Ramadan in the cave of Mount Hara in fasting and prayer ; 
and it is in commemoration of this event that the fast of Ramadan 
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is now and has been ever since observed throughout the Mussulman 
world with a rigid abstinence and self-denial closely approximating 
those asserted of Halabi himself. 

How far such an imaginary revelation may be a psychological 
phenomenon legitimately resulting from the physiological effects of 
such a rigid and protracted fast is a question which does not come 
within the province of this paper. Nevertheless it is one a very 
limited study of which may assist us in believing that Halabi was 
honest in supposing himself to be so visited by the angel and so 
called of God to the prophetic office. The fact and matter of this 
revelation Halabi first communicated in strictest confidence to Kha- 
dijah, who ‘accepted it for herself, and, being a “ perfect woman,” 
had to get her cousin to help her keep the secret. So began the 
preaching of Mohammedanism. 

This first revelation was speedily followed by another to the 
effect that the recipient thereof was thenceforth to be known not 
as Halabi, but as Ahmed, or Mohammed, signifying “‘ The Illustri- 
ous,” or “The Praised,” assumed by a curious confounding of 
words, and declared in this revelation, to be “ The Paraclete” (Com- 
forter) promised by Jesus, the last preceding, and until Mohammed, 
the greatest of the apostles and prophets of Islam. (Koran, Sura 
LXI.) 

All that Mohammed at first claimed to be commanded to do was 
to restore the simple faith and worship taught by Noah and Abra- 
ham, Moses and Jesus; and to this work, meekly, patiently, ear- 
nestly, and assiduously, he gave himself during the early years of his 
mission, going from house to house and from man to man among 
his own kinsfolk and friends of the Kureish tribe, but with most 
discouraging results. After an entire year of this patient and faith- 
ful missionary ‘work, the founder of Mohammedanism had but three 
disciples—his beloved and sympathizing Khadijah, his cousin Ali, 
son of the uncle with whom he had lived in his youth, and his faith- 
ful old slave, inherited from his deceased father, who was given his 
liberty upon declaring his acceptance of the teachings of his master, 
as to this day every slave who embraces Mohammedanism is imme- 
diately emancipated. 

At the end of three years of like missionary work, six men of 
some prominence in the Kureish tribe and a small following of the 
common people, about threescore and ten in all, comprised the 
numerical strength of Islam. Instead of appearing discouraged, 
however, Mohammed now took a bolderstand. He cried aloud and 
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spared not. He publicly denounced the iniquitous idolatry of the 
people, and called upon them to turn from their idols to the wor- 
ship of the one only true and living God. 

Monotheism, the purest and simplest, was the faith of his early 
ministry, and from this he never departed. “Zé iléha ill’ Allah, wa 
Muhammedu-rrashl-Alléh”—“ God is God, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of God”—was the watchword of that ministry from its be- 
ginning to its close, and remains the watchword of his successors in 
that ministry. “God is one God, the eternal God. He begetteth 
not, neither is he begotten, and there is not any one like unto him,” 
was the distinctive declaration with which he ever met the poly- 
theism and idolatries of the Sabzans on the one hand and the 
trinitarian teachings of professed Christians on the other. 

However much we shall find to condemn and little to approve 
in this system, true Islamism is not idolatry, as some have incon- 
siderately asserted, nor does it for one moment, in any manner or 
measure, give place thereto. “Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, 
of in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth,” is a com- 
mand so literally carried out that a true Mussulman not only never 
makes any likeness of any thing in heaven, earth, or sea, but never 
makes any two things alike, as evidenced in Turkish and Persian 
carpets, rugs, table-cloths, and shawls. From this rule the goods 
found in the bazars of Stamboul, Smyrna, Salonica, Damascus, 
Broussa, Jerusalem, and Bagdad in modern times appear to furnish 
evidence of departure; but it must be remembered that these goods 
are largely the product of Jews, Greeks, and other non-Mussulmans, 
Statues and paintings have no place in the mosque or in the home 
of a Mussulman, nor is there one to be found in any palace or 
garden of sultan, caliph, or pasha throughout the Mohammedan 
world. The crescent in the standard of Mohammed, which finds 
place in the standards of almost all Mussulman nations, as Turkey, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Arabia, Egypt, and Morocco, is a conspicuous de- 
parture from this principle, for which the writer confesses himself 
unable to account. Like examples of departure from this rule are 
presented in the twelve lions which support the grand fountain in 
the Court of the Lions in A/hambra, as also in the representations 
of heavenly bodies found in the vaulting of the same edifice. The 
fotms of trees and foliage which Irving so minutely and glowingly 
describes are products of Irving’s prolific imagination, which has 
done quite’as much to adorn and glorify this old Moorish palace as 
ever did Saracenic art. 
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With the Mohammedan, as a rule, art consists in avoiding, not 
in creating, likenesses, insomuch that when, in the course of its 
conquests, Islam has possessed itself of Christian churches, monas- 
teries, and palaces abounding in works of art, the utmost care has 
always been taken to destroy them, and this not so much because 
of hostility to Christianity as of hatred of all approach to idolatry. 
Of this, the ruin wrought in the far-famed San Sofia is a marked 
example, and not only of the work of iconoclasm wrought by Islam : 
but of the misrepresentations of the spirit of Islam in this work of 
vandalism, as it is too exclusively regarded. The hostility of 
Mohammed himself to every thing like forms or images was so great 
that, although he made specific exception of chess in his prohibition 
of games, he refused to play the game himself, after entering upon 
his mission, because the pieces in use among the Arabs were the 
likenesses or images of something, so that by using them he might 
be understood as countenancing some approach to image-worship. 

In the propagation of his monotheistic faith, the hitherto quiet, 
patient, struggling missionary suddenly becomes the enthusiast, the 
fanatic, perhaps even the monomaniac, but thus far without recourse 
to violence. 

Bitterness of invective, accompanied with threats of impend- 
ing judgments, now began to characterize his ministry, which so 
stirred up the people to violence that his uncle Abu Talib en- 
treated him to desist and save himself and his kindred from the 
enraged populace. Noble was his reply: “ Though you set the Sun 
(your chief god) against me on the right hand, and the Moon (your 
chief goddess) against me on the left, I will not cease to prophesy 
against you.” 

In the fifth year of his ministry, the few disciples he had 
gathered, his own daughter Fatema among them, fled for their lives 
into Ethiopia. This is known as “the first Hejira.” Persecution, 
however, always helps, not hinders, the persecuted cause. Hence 
it came to pass that the sixth year of his ministry added some illus- 
trious disciples from among the most bitter of the prophet’s enemies, 
and Islam made rapid advances among the tribes represented in 
Mecca. This occasioned a solemn decree against Mohammedanism 
to be placed in the Kaaba by the Kureish chief, forbidding all com- 
munication of whatever nature with this sect, whether relating to 
business, family interests, social affairs, or matters of religion. Thus 
tribes and families divided and became most bitter enemies, and a 
man’s foes were they of his own household. Despite this decree, 
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however, the cause continued to advauce. In the tenth year of his 
ministry, Mohammed sent word to the Kureish chief that God had 
shown his displeasure at the decree by sending a worm to eat out 
every word of the instrument, excepting only the name of AW/éh 
(Jehovah) wherever it occurred. An inspection being ordered, 
proved that the instrument was destroyed in the manner indicated, 
whereupon the decree was annulled and Islam won its first great 
_triumph—yet without force of arms. Simultaneous with this event 
occurred the death of Khadijah, wherefore this is called “the year 
of mourning.” This same year also died the Kureish chief; and 
his death being attributed to Mohammed’s influence, if not his 
agency, the tribe arose em masse in mad fury against the prophet, 
compelling him, abandoned by the more prominent of his disciples, 
to fly for safety. This is known as “the second Hejira.” 

After the fury of the mob had spent itself, Mohammed, being 
thrust out of the gates of Tayef, whither he had sought a refuge, 
returned again to Mecca, where the next two years were spent in 
quiet -mission work, few of his former disciples identifying them- 
selves with his cause. In the twelfth year of his mission, the pro- 
phet announced that he had made a night journey to Jerusalem, 
and thence to heaven, which journey forms the subject of the seven- 
teenth sura of the Koran. At first this pretentious declaration 
occasioned a reaction against the prophet; but this was only tem- 
porary, and, being subsequently accepted and indorsed by his 
influential uncle Abu Talib, this clever fiction proved, like that of 
the worm in the decree, one of the most successful of Mohammed’s 
many ingenious devices for establishing the faith, insomuch that 
this is known in Mussulman history as “the successful year.” 

The custom of yearly pilgrimages to Mecca long antedated Mo- 
hammed, the Jews especially, and multitudes of Sabzans and 
Magians, coming here to worship. During the pilgrimage of this 
twelfth year of Mohammed’s ministry, twelve Jews from Medina 
took the oath of fidelity to the prophet, and went forth as twelve 
apostles, commissioned to carry Islam with them on their return to 
Medina. The oath they took is called “the woman’s oath,” not 
because women were accustomed to take it, but because the man 
who took it was not thereby obliged to take up arms in support and 
defense of the faith, as subsequently came to be the case with all 
embracing Islam. Itis given in the sixtieth sura of the Koran, and 
embraces only common morality, the renunciation of idolatry, and 
a declaration of belief. in A//@h as the one only true and living God. 
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Up to this time, Mohammed used only moral suasion—accom- 
panied, as occasion seemed to require, with denunciatory threats of 
the judgments of God—in propagating his religion; and in all the 
“revelations” of these twelve years of his ministry there is no hint 
of authority to spread by force of arms the teachings of Islam. 
Now, however, the character of the man and the entire policy of 
his ministry undergoes a sudden and violent change—violent in 
every sense of the word. Revelations become more frequent than 
before, adapting themselves to every new emergency, and many of 
them in the spirit if not in the language of modern legislation, 
“hereby repealing and annulling all previous revelations, and parts 
of revelations, inconsistent herewith.” Among these special revela- 
tions of this time is that recorded in Sura XXII. of the Koran, and 
repeated in substance many times elsewhere, giving to the prophet 
and his followers authority to defend and propagate their faith by 
carnal weapons. This was subsequently changed from the form of 
mere authority to that which imposed it as a solemn religious duty, 
to the performance of which every man embracing Islam is made to 
take oath. Not only were ail the believers in Islam sworn thus to 
“fight for the most high God,” but to give of their means abund 
antly for “holy war” in “legal alms,” with penalties attached of 
eternal burning in hell, with boiling water to drink, and the “alms” 
withheld transformed into a venomous serpent and coiled around 
the neck. On the other hand, as an incentive to valiant warfare 
and to heroic sacrifices in paying the legal alms or war-tax authorized, 
this new revelation guarantees to all who fall fighting for Islam 
eternal bliss in Jaunat al Ferdaws, the “happy gardens” of paradise, 
wherein are “beautiful fountains,” “rivers of living water clear as 
crystal,” “rivers of milk the taste whereof changes not,” “rivers of 
wine pleasant to them that drink,” and “rivers of clarified honey ;” 
perpetual shade from trees ever laden with the most delicious fruits, 
beneath which, arrayed in costly silk embroidered with gold and 
pearls, the faithful shall repose on soft couches of rose-leaves, 
while near them lie the black-eyed virgins of paradise, seventy-two 
for each of them, besides the wives he had in this world; where 
spicy breezes breathe perpetual fragrance, there to be ministered to 
each by eighty thousand servants, and served at table each by three 
hundred beautiful youths with three hundred golden dishes, each 
with a different kind of food, which shall be relished even to the 
last morsel, and by three hundred of the damsels of paradise, whose 
flesh is in appearance like to the ostrich-egg when clean and free from 
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dust, each with a different liquor in a golden goblet—and all this to 
be enjoyed forever in the perpetual vigor of manhood in its early 
prime and in its perfected development. 

Who that has been taught, as has every Mussulman, that the 
chief end of men is to glorify God by slaying unbelievers and grati- 
fying his sensual appetites, would not gladly brave the sword of 
hated infidel and cheerfully endure the heat and toil and privations 
of war for such a paradise ? 

To those who seek in vain, in bloody strife with hated infidel, 
this paradise, the prophet pledges the “wives and children” of a 
vanquished foe, and “ sums heaped up of gold and silver, and ex- 
cellent horses and cattle, and broad lands,” one fifth only of the 
conquered possessions being reserved for the prophet himself and 
for the cause. 

' Proselytism by the sword is at least expeditious, and usually for 
the time efficacious too, if the sword but be wielded by a strong 
arm. Mohammed chose twelve apostles, commissioned them to 
this new work, with this new “revelation” as their divine authority, 
proclaimed a “ holy war” of propagandism, and sent them forth. 

This bold declaration of purpose to proselyte by the sword, 
which seemed to be at first and immediately directed against his 
native city of Mecca, and against his own) tribe, the Kureish, pro- 
voked yet greater hostility and more bitter persecution against the 
prophet, which culminated in a grand conspiracy against his life, in 
the execution of which one man from every tribe represented 
in the city was to have thrust him through simultaneously with 
sabres while he slept. He and his uncle Abu Talib, who had 
espoused his cause and taken the name of Abu Becr, left Alito take 
the chances of the avenging tribal swords, while they sought refuge 
in a secret cave, across the mouth of which an inspired spider forth- 
with spun unnumbered webs, and in the mouth of which an inspired 
pigeon instantly laid a nest of eggs and hatched a brood of young.’ 





1 Such trifling hurrying up of the processes of nature here are, of course, only 
educational in their influence, as preparatory to the promised paradise hereafter, 
where, ‘‘in whatever age they (the faithful) happen to die, they will be raised in their 
prime and vigor—that is, of about thirty years—which age they will never exceed, and 
will be of the same stature with Adam, who was no less than sixty cubits high. And 
to this age and stature their children (if they shall desire any, for otherwise their 
wives will not conceive) shall immediately attain, according to that saying of the 
prophet, ‘ If any of the faithful in paradise be desirous of issue, it shall be conceived, 
born, and grown up within the space of an hour.’” 
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The avenging conspirators, finding only Ali asleep, put up their 
swords, and searched everywhere for their fugitive foe except in 
the cave guarded by spiders’ webs and fledgeling pigeons. Here an 
old Arab herdsman was inspired to feed them on goat’s milk until 
the favorable moment came for their escape, when Mohammed, 
accompanied by Abu Becr and .Ali and a few faithful followers, 
fled to Medina, whither the twelve had gone to prepare the way 
before him, and so saved once more his life. This is the third and 
great Hejira, from which the Mohammedan era takes date. At 
Medina the prophet built a palace, and in connection therewith a 
temple or mosque, wherein the faithful gathered for worship and to 
receive new revelations and new commands, and where they were 
organized, equipped, and instructed for holy war. The first expe- 
dition undertaken was against Mohammed’s native city. The Mec- 
cans, learning of his approach, went forth to meet him in the valley 
of Bedr in vastly superior numbers. But the god of Islam sent 
hosts of angels under the lead of the archangel Gabriel, with swords 
of flame to fight for Islam’s prophet, and in the midst of the con- 
flict, when the Meccans seemed about to be victorious, Gabriel, 
gathering his great hand full of gravel, hurled it into the faces of 
the foe, blinding them and putting them all to flight. The divinely- 
inspired report of this first Mohammedan battle is recorded in the 
third sura of the Koran. 

For a brief time the prophet of Islam confined his military 
operations to Arabia, where in every direction he destroyed the 
idols of Sabzans and Magii, and conquered and made converts of 
tribe after tribe of these worshipers of Baal. Intoxicated with 
success, and tempted by the weakness of the neighboring Semitic 
nations, he began, in the seventh year of the Hejira, to extend his 
conquests. The modus operandi of this work of propagandism was 
simple, direct, expeditious, and generally effectual. He first coolly 
notified kings, princes, governors, and sheiks that they and their 
subjects were required forthwith to embrace the Islam faith; and, 
in case of refusal, he proceeded immediately to convert them by 
the ministry of his all-conquering sword—a sword which had sub- 
dued even those provinces of Arabia which had defied Antigonus, 
Demetrius, Alexander, and Pompey. Thus, one by one, the king- 
doms of Media, Persia, Syria and Assyria, Pheenicia, Ethiopia, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia embraced the religion of Mohammed, 
‘ and contributed to enrich the prophet and swell the conquering 
host. Many of these nations surrendered without a struggle, in 
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order to save themselves from the humiliation and suffering of pil- 
lage and rapine by the brutal and lustful Mohammedan soldiery. 

The ninth year of the Hejira is denominated “the Year of Em- 
bassies,” because of the number of kings, princes, governors, and 
chiefs who sent embassadors to Mohammed to notify him that they 
had embraced Islam and would cheerfully make tribute of whatever 
he might be pleased to demand. These embassadors usually carried 
with them large presents of gold and spices and precious stones, 
and sometimes beautiful women, some of noble and one even of 
royal blood, to be added to the harem of the prophet, who had re- 
ceived special revelations, from time to time, allowing him a large 
increase of wives and concubines. The tenth year of the Hejira 
was characterized by like conquests, though also marked by some 
defections, especially among the Arabs of Banu Modlaj, Banu 
Haneifa, and Banu Assad, who returned to their former religions, 
pagan, Judaistic, and Christian. The eleventh year of the Hejira, 
Mohammed made his second visit to paradise, and has not since 
returned. His body he took not with him, however, but left it to 
be entombed at Medina, not at Mecca as many suppose, nor is his 
coffin suspended between heaven and earth as tradition relates, 
He was certainly “ wonderful,” and a “counselor” of astonishing 
attainments ; but he was not “the mighty God,” and was certainly 
very far from being “the Prince of Peace.”” At sixty-three years 
of age, and in the twenty-third year of his ministry, Mohammed 
’ died. 

Such is Islam as bequeathed to the world by him who claimed 
to be the last and chief of its prophets; no longer the embodiment 
of a pure and simple faith in the one only true and living God, as in 
its beginning, but. rather the embodiment of lust and power, enriched 
by conquest, grown fat upon the hearts and lives of its myriads of 
conquered subjects, and drunk with the blood of the nations. Such 
it is, too, not in its accidents, but in its essence, not because of 
departure from, but by reason of adherence to, the principles and 
practices of its chiefest prophet. The Koran reveals at once the 
rule of its faith and the law of its life and growth, and is the con- 
stitutional basis of its civil as well as its religious organism—the 
mold into which the whole system is cast, and to which it must ever 
conform or cease to be Islam. What, then, is the Koran? Al 
Koran in the original Arabic means “the reading,” or “ that which 
should be read ;” and read it is, every sentence and word of it, 
évery day in the year, in every mosque and chapel of the Mussul- 
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man world. It consists of 114 chapters, or suras, of varied length, 
each given upon some special occasion, and relating to one or more 
special subjects or topics. Each purports to be adirect and special 
revelation from God to Mohammed through the agency of the 
angel Gabriel, some at Mecca and others at Medina, the time of 
their giving extending over the entire twenty-three years of his min- 
istry. These are said to have been recorded by Mohammed’s 
cousin and scribe, Waraka, upon palm-leaves and mutton blade- 
bones at the time of being received. They are not numbered, nor 
is the order of their reception indicated, except as they treat of 
subjects belonging to earlier or later periods of the prophet’s life. 
Their internal evidence proves them to be revelations of the mind 
of the prophet himself rather than of God. Many of the earlierare 
confessedly abrogated in whole or in part by those of later date, so 
that the imams (Doctors of Mohammedan law) inform us that there 
is no need for attempting to reconcile their many conflicting state- 
ments. As Mohammed’s life and character seem to have under- 
gone a complete transformation after the first decade of his minis- 
try, so the new revelations adapted themselves to his new purposes 
and desires. ” 

After the death of Mohammed, Abu Becr, the first caliph and 
successor of the prophet, found the entire collection in an old case 
or chest, and attempted to codify and compile them into one book, 
though with but indifferent success. The Koran is divided into 
thirty equal parts, and each of these is again divided into two. 
This division is made without reference to the suras, or even to 
subjects or paragraphs. Every mosque or chapel has thirty or sixty 
readers, according to its wealth, to each of whom is assigned one of 
these thirty or sixty parts for public reading; and thus it is that 
the entire Koran is read each day in every mosque and chapel. 

The fundamental teachings of the Koran are five in number, 
viz. : 

1. A pure and simple monotheism: “God is one God, the 
eternal God. He begetteth not, neither is he begotten; and there 
is none like unto him.” 

2. Mohammed, the prophet of God, and his vicegerent upon 
earth in all things, whether temporal or spiritual. The most sig- 
nificant sentence of the Koran, and the one most frequently heard 
and seen, is that which has already been quoted in another con- 
nection: “Ld iléha ill’ Allah, wa Muhammedu-rrasil-Allah”— 
“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
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3. The Koran itself, the only and sufficient revelation of God's 
will, and the infallible rule of faith and’practice in affairs religious, 
moral, social, and civil. 

4. The imperative duty of propagating this faith everywhere, at 
all times and by all means, and most especially by “ holy war” and 
by “legal alms” for carrying on this war. 

5. A.system of rewards and punishments, embracing heaven and 
hell as described, with “an ill journey” to the latter. 

- Its incidental teachings of a moral and ceremonial character em- 
brace the following: 

1. Prayers at the mosque, if practicable, five times a day, viz. : 
(2) immediately after sunset ; (4) at nightfall, an hour and a half 
after sunset ; (c) at daybreak; (d) at midday ; and (¢) at an hour and 
a half before sunset. At these hours may be heard the sonorous 
call of the muezzin from the minaret of every mosque: “ AW/éhu 
ackbar” (three times), “ashadu anna lé iliha ill’ Allah, wa Muham- 
médu-rrastl-Allih” (repeatedly), “ hayyd dlas-sala’”’ (several times)— 
“Allah is great, and there is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is 
the Prophet of Allah ; Come to prayer.” 

2. Fasting. The entire month of Ramadan is spent in fasting, 
as already stated, which is kept by the devout Mohammedan with 
astonishing faithfulness, from morning until night, not tasting so 
much as a crumb of bread or taking a drop of coffee, water, or other 
beverage, or even allowing himself to breathe aromatic odors, 
while at night only the lightest refreshment is taken. During this 
time they abstain also from all other forms of sensual gratification. 
The months of the Mohammedan year being lunar, and the year 
consequently having only 354 days, Ramadan runs the circuit of the 
seasons once every 33 years; and when it occurs in midsummer, 
the ordeal of this fast, kept up through asuccession of twenty-nine 
long sultry days, is trying in the extreme, insomuch that multi- 
tudes suffer terribly and many die from sheer exhaustion. 

3. Pilgrimage to Mecca is a religious duty devolving upon every 
Mussulman ‘as often as practicable, and is absolutely required at 
least once in a lifetime, Ramadan being the time preferred for pil- 
grimage. 

4- Ablutions. The washing of the hands and arms to the 
elbows, and of the {face and feet before prayers, with cleanliness 
and decency of apparel, are also enjoined. Hence a fountain of 
running water is found beside every mosque and chapel. Among 
no people is personal cleanliness more universal, and the Mussul- 
man quarter of any city is more cleanly than the Jewish. 
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5. Temperance, in respect to every thing that can intoxicate, is 
likewise commanded as befitting all true believers; and as a reward 
for faithful adherence to this requirement in this life, rivers of wine 
and three hundred varieties of liquors at every repast are promised 
in the garden of paradise. This command is by no means univer- 
sally observed, many thinking that which is so suited to paradise 
can not be very injurious in this life. Moreover, perhaps they 
think a foretaste of the joys of paradise may qualify them for their 
fuller appreciation when they come to enter upon their possession. 
The late Sultan Abdul Aziz had one of the best wine-cellars in 
Europe, and patronized it freely. Indeed, after the decadence of 
some of his other sensual appetites, wine-bibbing and cock-fighting 
were his chief occupation, and he was commonly reputed among 
his own people in Constantinople to be intoxicated most of the 
time; while his successor, Murad V., was dethroned without ever 
having had the sword of Othman girded on him, partly because 
of being addicted to the vice of drunkenness. 

‘6. Women are to perform their religious duties at home; and 
these are far less exacting than those of the men, as the souls of 
women are less important than those of men. Women seldom go 
to the mosque, but, disguised in men’s clothing furnished by the 
eunuchs in charge of the harems, they often go out clandestinely. 

7. Alms-giving is imperative: one tithe, or tenth, for general 
religious and benevolent purposes, and one tithe as “legal alms” to 
be devoted to “holy war,” the defense and spread of Islam by the 
sword. 

8. Gaming in all its forms, including lots, is absolutely pro- 
hibited, chess being the only game allowed, and no gambling per- 
mitted with this, not even for a cup of coffee or a pipe of tobacco. 
This rule is almost universally observed. 

9g. Polygamy is allowed to the extent of four wives to every 
man who wishes and can maintain them, and concubines without 
limit. Abdul Aziz is said to have had over three hundred, and the 
boat transferring them en masse from the seraglio, the morning of 
the Friday following his dethronement, passed under the stern of 
the messagerie steamer Meandre, upon which the writer was at the 
moment entering the Golden Horn; but of course no opportunity 
was offered to verify the count. 

10. Divorce (of women only) is permitted almost without limi- 
tation, save that the rights of property are carefully guarded, and 
provision made for the support of the divorced. 
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11. The sixth day of every week (our Friday) is observed as a 
Sabbath, in commemoration of God having created Adam on the 
sixth day.’ 

Apart from its system of propagandism by force of arms, accom- 
panied with authorized plunder, pillage, vandalism, and rapine, and 
the system of continued oppression and extortion authorized to be 
practiced upon its conquered subjects, the great defects of the Koran 
seem to be: 

1. The grossly sensual character of the paradise it holds 
out as a reward to the believer, with the antecedent effects thereof 
upon the present in encouraging a life of idle and dreamy sensu- 
ality. 

2. The fact that it teaches a hard, cold monotheism, desti- 
tute of sympathy and charity—a religion without heart and with- 
out soul. 

3. It teaches nothing of the brotherhood of humanity and noth- 
ing of the rights, duties, and obligations of man as man in his rela- 
tions to his fellow-man, except as followers of Islam. It is utterly 
devoid of the humanitarian element, and the inherent rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are unknown to it. 

4. It teaches nothing of honest industry, but, on the contrary, 
makes its subject a conquering oppressor, whom it becomes the 
necessity of the conquered to support in idleness. 

5. It makes no provision for the restoration of fallen man ex- 
cept by putting a sword in his hand with which to win God’s favor 
by slaying the foes of Islam, or by paying legal alms to the same 
end. 

Of course, at the time of Mohammed’s death, there remained in 
all the subjugated lands multitudes of individuals, and even some 
entire tribes and principalities, who did not accept or yield to the 
authority of Islam ; and the caliphs Abu Becr, Omar, Othman, and Ali, 

who each in turn succeeded the prophet as the head of Muslimism, 
had no small labor in converting these, some of whom ever remained 
“infidels,” as all are called who accept not Islamism. In addition 
to those already mentioned as occurring during the prophet’s life, 
there were further noteworthy defections among the Arabs under 
these caliphs, embracing portions or the whole of the tribes of Fez- 





_ ? The various interpretations of the Koran by the different imams, and the thou- 
sands of accepted traditions, do not affect the afore-named teachings respecting its 
propagation, and so need not have further mention here. 
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4rah, Ghatfan, Soleim, Yarbu, Tamir, Kendah, Becr, Ebu al Wayel, 
and some of the tribes of Ghassan, who returned to their former 
religions, pagan, Jewish, and Christian. 

The caliphs, however, carried on the work of conquest with no 
less astonishing success than the prophet himself had done. Arme- 
nia, Caucasia, Albania, and Scythia, with almost the whole of Asia 
Minor on the north and north-west ; Egypt, Africa proper, including 
Carthage, Tunis and Tripoli, Numidia, and the entire Mauritanian 
coast, the whole of Northern and North-western Africa, in short, 
from the great African desert to the Mediterranean, and from the 
Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, speedily yielded to the conquering 
sword and embraced the religion of Islam; and, strange as it may 
seem, the rapidity of conquest seemed not to interfere with its com- 
pleteness nor to affect its permanency, but rather, perhaps, by its 
evidence of overwhelming power, tended to secure both thorough- 
ness and permanency. Nor, after such unparalleled successes in Asia 
and Africa, was it to be expected that Europe should escape the 
invader. Crossing the Gaditanum Fretum, or Straits of Gibraltar 
as now known, Islam carried the war into Spain, speedily overrun- 
ning the entire peninsula, the caliphs of the west enthroning them- 
selves at Grenada, Cordova, Seville, and Cintra, where their palaces 
remain to this day, marvels of Saracenic architecture and of Ara- 
besque and Moresque ornamentation. From Spain theSaracens in- 
vaded France and Italy, carrying with them the Crescent and the 
Koran, without, however, securing any great triumphs or permanent 
foothold in either of these lands. On the north and north-west the 
caliphs overran the plains of Tartary, environed the Euxine, and 
established Islam in the valleys of the Volga, the Don, and the 
Dnieper, and even up the Danube to the very gates of Vienna. 
Meanwhile, absorbing the Turcomans and the Osmanli, they had 
crossed the Bosphorus, the Hellespont, and the blue A®gean, and 
had laid ruthless hands upon the temples of Athens, Sparta, 
and Corinth, even scaled Olympus and dethroned great Zeus him- 
self, establishing Islam in his stead, so that from the Danube on 
the north to the sea, and from the Euxine to the Adriatic, the 
Crescent and the Koran covered all. 

The most important of these conquests were those embracing 
what came to be known as the Ottoman Empire, which took its name 
from Othman, a leader of a horde of Turcomans, from which latter 
the present central kingdom of that empire is alsonamed. Othman 
began his career of conquest in Asia Minor in the thirteenth century, 
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and conquests were continued by him and his successors through 
three centuries of almost uninterrupted success, culminating in the 
supreme glory of Mohammedanism about a thousand years after its 
establishment at Medina. During the latter part of this period the 
Mogul empire had possessed itself of a large part of India, while the 
Tartar tribes had swept over and ruled almost the entire territory 
now forming the Russian Empire both east and west of the Ural 
Mountains, bringing all under the sway of Mohammedanism. 

This dominion included a territory vast in extent, far beyond 
that ever dreamed of by Alexander or the Czsars, unlimited in re- 
sources, embracing every variety of climate, and abounding in the 
most sacred associations, historic, classic, and religious—pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian. Here was the Eden of our first parents; 
here the scenes of the life and ministry of Noah and Abraham and 
Moses, of Enoch, Elijah, and Elisha, of Job and David and Solomon, 
of John the Baptist and of Jesus the Christ, of John and James and 
Luke, and of Paul and Peter and Barnabas. Here is Jerusalem 
with its holy sepulchre ; here Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives; 
here Bethlehem and Bethany, the Sea of Galilee and the city of 
Damascus,—all under the dominion of the sworn enemies alike of 
Jew and Christian, who guard the holy sepulchre and all those 
sacred places, and give doubtful protection to those who visit them, 
only to extort gold by means of their exhibition. 

Here are the sites of “the Seven Churches of Asia,” almost 
every one in a desert waste where, with irrigation and cultivation, 
might be a garden, and inaccessible by reason of the race of legal- 
ized. robbers and assassins’ who have overrun and encamped upon 
the land. Here are Philippi, Thessalonica, and Corinth, where Paul 
ministered in the flesh. Here are Troy and Mycenz and Argos, 
with all the scenes of the Iliad and Odyssey ; and here are Olympus 
and Parnassus and Delphi. Here are the “ Vale of Tempe” and 
“the broad flowing Axius.” Here are the beautiful “Isles of 
Greece,” all, all a byword and a reproach in the mouths of the 
passers-by. Here is ancient Byzantium, glorious Constantinople, 
degenerated into wretched Stamboul. 





1 The word assassin is of Arabic origin, cotemporaneous with Mohammed, being 
derived from Aashish (Indian hemp), the properties of which were discovered at this 
time. The drug was said to be used by Hassan, the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountains,” 
who was called Hashishan, from the fact that he used the drug to infuriate his band 
to deeds of violence. The drug was also used in lesser quantities to stupefy the 
intended victims. 
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But the decline of Islam began in the far west. Spain and - 
Portugal redeemed themselves from Moslem rule, and threw off the 
yoke of the oppressor. France and Italy drove the last of the Sara- 
cens into the sea from the little peninsula of Mala Lingua, or S. 
Giovanni, and more recently France has carried the war into Africa 
and rescued Algeria from Mohammedan misrule. The Grecian 
Morea and ancient Hellenas, with a portion of the Isles of Greece, 
have recovered their independence. The Muscovite, the Rus, the 
Slave, and the Cossack have subdued or expelled the Tartar hordes, 
and so rescued the valleys of the Volga, the Don, and the Dnieper, 
while the Turcoman has been compelled to surrender the northern 
and eastern shores of the Black Sea. Lebanon has lifted its head 
in the majesty of conscious right and asserted its claim to non-Mus- 
sulman rule, and the civilized world has supported that claim and 
compelled its recognition. Wallachia and Moldavia joined hands to 
swear their right to freedom from the galling Moslem yoke, and they 
twain have become one, and Roumania is the result. Servia has de- 
clared she will no longer serve the monster tyrant, and is doubtless 
now released from that bondage. Dissolution is rapidly going forward, 
and the entire pharmacopeeia of England, France, Italy, and Austria 
could not keep the Ottoman Empire from political and national 
death, even if the last regiment of the Muscovite armies were shat- 
tered and scattered. A new constitution will not save the empire. 
Islam has a constitution of its own, upon which rests and out of 
which grows whatever vitality it has or can have, whether civil, 
political, or religious, and the moment that it attempts to substitute 
another and reform its life upon that basis, that moment it ceases 
to be Islam. This is the constitution upon which the Ottoman 
Empire rests. It is that by which and for which it exists, and a 
substitute prepared by European diplomats is wholly foreign to its 
nature, and not a single organ or member can by any possible ap- 
pliance be fitted to it so as to perform its functions, those functions 
being to nourish and support the body of Islam. Even if it were 
possible to substitute such a constitution and adjust such reforma- 
tory organs, the result must of necessity be Europeanized Christi- 
anity and not reformed Islamism. Islamism can not reform. The 
state, as a civil and political organism, exists solely for and by rea- 
son of the Mohammedan religion, and the life of that religion is the 
blood and treasure of its conquered subjects. That blood and that 
treasure must flow for its support, and the moment the supply is 
cut off the entire organism is defunct. 
VOL. IV.—52 | 
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en general impression of the public about the Salon of 1877 
is that it was inferior to the preceding one. It seldom hap. 
pens that two remarkable exhibitions occur in succession when the 
Salon is annual. The fine arts need rest like other soils and can not 
give an equally good harvest every year. The difficulty is increased 
this year by the expected universal exhibition of 1878, which has 
been detrimental to the Salon by causing artists to reserve their 
most careful works. 

The Salon opened at a time of such great European anxiety 
that neither artists nor lovers of art had their minds sufficiently 
free to take a warm interest in its problems. The minister for for. 
eign affairs had only expressed the general sentiment when he said 
that France was hungry for peace, but the contest between Russia 
and Turkey alarmed every one for the tranquillity of the rest of 
Europe. In these days, the works of the artist seem to require a 
state of peace for their accomplishment and their just appreciation. 
We are far, in this respect, from Dante, Michael Angelo, and those 
great Italians of the Renaissance whose souls were kindled and 
exalted by agitation and anguish; the world in growing old has be- 
come too nervous: and this explains why what used to strengthen 
men of foregone generations weakens and overcomes us; why 
genius is no longer the foam of a tempestuous soul, but the fruit of 
peaceful meditation. 

To see the Salon under tiie influence of threatening events was 
unfavorable to a just verdict; the truth is that the average of 
talent represented there was about the same as in preceding years, 
but without any of the exceptionally great works which in the last 
Salon surprised and charmed every body and were hailed almost as 
the beginning of a new Renaissance. 

THE. GREAT PRIZES.—The teaching given by the state to our 
young artists has excited at all times the censure of critics, and 
it must be acknowledged that the pictures sent this year by the 
laureates are not such as to refute victoriously what has been said 
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against it. For instance, M. Toudouze exhibited a Lot’s Wife in 
which there was no composition, very little design, very little 
color, and even that was toc much. 

M. Morot had a Medea whose shape was enough to explain the 
fickleness of Jason. M. Besnard composes gracefully and paints 
with talent, but is wanting in tact: what is the good of going to 
Rome if one does not learn mythology? A man will remain only 
half an artist if he does not become impregnated in the museums, 
in the ruins, in the forum, by the great breath of pantheistic life, 
the soul of things which animates all the literature and all the art 
of antiquity. M. Besnard has represented ume Source, and he has 
given her a child—why a child? He has thrown upon the grass a 
quantity of petticoats and scarves—why all this frippery? He has 
endowed her with a copper urn—why a copper one? It is certain 
that modern art will only accept without repugnance the allegory 
of a spring under conditions which remain as clear to-day as they 
were in the antique times: a nude figure near a spring of water is a 
nappy way of depicting the coolness and silence of fountains whose 
clear streams glide upon mosses and grass in the solitude of the 
woods. 

Le prix du Salon has not given more favorable results. This 
institution was intended as an encouragement to free art, by select- 
ing outside of the school a young man gifted with some original 
talent, and by giving him a pension, the means of studying at 
Rome; but the founders have not reflected that the first reform to 
be accomplished must be in the spirit of the jury. How was it pos- 
sible that the same men would on one side recompense the respect 
for rules and traditions, and on the other the disregard of them? 
In the hands of the jury, the prix du Salon has been turned away, 
as one could easily foresee, from its real destination, and is nothing 
more than a spurious prix de Rome. Therefore no picture is less 
original than the Martyrdom of St. Stephen by M. Lehoux, one of 
the laureates of previous years. The flesh-tints are of the conven- 
tional and uniform type, and only change from the color of pot- 
ter’s earth to that of baked clay. The landscape is null, the color 
poor, and the attitudes tormented, though the picture aims at 
nobleness ; the silhouettes are without real life, though this is a kind 
of art which lives only by silhouettes. It is enough to make one 
believe that M. Lehoux has not been staying at Rome but at 
Bologna, where he has received lessons from the violent masters 
without understanding his teachers. 
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L’ Art, the cosmopolitan and artistic review, founded, two years 
ago, a Prix de Florence in order to rival the official teaching of the 
state, and two of its laureates may already afford some means of 
comparison between the profit which young artists may derive from 
the town of the Medici as opposed to the city of the popes. In 
reality this question is of little importance, since the pupils of the 
French Academy at Rome have now the right to travel not only in 
Italy but wherever their fancy leads them. The real meaning of 
the competition between the state and /’Art is this: What system 
will give the best result—liberty granted to individual and spon- 
taneous talent, or the uniform moulding of the students in a 
school from which they too frequently issue despoiled of all origi- 
nality ? 

The results this year seem to be in favor of /’Art, for it is the 
unanimous opinion of the critics that its laureate, M. Becker, is an 
artist of promise. In truth, his full-length portrait of a girl is only 
a successful variation from the charming song in high notes sung 
with such marvelous maestria by the painter Henri Régnault; but 
the Saint Foseph teaching Fesus is more learned. The scene is well 
disposed, the expressions and attitudes remarkably just ; the work- 
shop is well lighted, and the light is as quiet as the souls there, 
and, besides, the authentic seal of Florence is affixed to it,—I meana 
sort of religious realism, the notion that reality may be exalted 
enough to become sacred when religiously observed and rendered 
with piety. These great Catholics were in reality great pagans 
when they thought that the beauty of forms was a deification in 
itself. It is rather in this spirit that M. Becker triumphs over his 
rivals, and M. Castagnary wrote in the Széc/e: “ What a success it 
would be for the founders of the Prize of Florence if they alone were 
to be fortunate in a candidate during the space of seven years!” 

THE GREAT MEDAL.—A critic has certainly the right to feel 
disappointed with a work of art which fails to excite in him any 
emotion, be it surprise, interest, or charm. For instance, a young 
and famous general, Marceau, dies, at the age of twenty-seven, 
in the midst of a victory, in all the glory of success. The officers 
of the hostile army, full of admiration for his talents and the great- 
ness of his character, join the French troops in their last respectful 
visit to the young hero. When a painter represents the noble 
corpse covered with a sumptuous military uniform, laid upon the 
poor chance bed of an inn, in a sort of rough and hasty pomp, the 
Austrian officers entering the room with countenances indicative 
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of respectful awe; if some of them contemplate the body with 
curiosity, others with sadness, a few with egotistic philosophy 
resulting from the habit of warfare, most likely the real scene must 
have been very much of that character. Still, if nothing else is to 
be found in the picture, it will be as dry and rigid as a narrative of 
facts, and its chances of attracting, moving, and retaining us will be 
few. 

Yet M. Jean Paul Laurens has chosen to represent the scene 
exactly as we have described it, in an exceedingly good picture, 
broad and sober; but the médaille d’honneur which was given to 
him, and which he deserved, has been the reward rather of the 
workman than the poet; for the poet has failed to make his sub- 
ject impressive. Bossuet said, Mourir jeune et victorieux, c'est étre 
enseveli dans son triomphe. It is a great thing to beat the enemies of 
your country, but to be mourned by them is sublime. There is in 
such a death something at once solemn and poignant, something 
elevating to the soul whilst it sends a pang through the heart. 

Byron, in the third canto of Childe Harold, celebrated the 
death of Marceau in words worthy to accompany the hero to his 
resting-place with the music of the funeral march; the picture by 
M. Laurens conveys no impression comparable to.that of the poem, 
and yet a picture ought to be clearer and more expressive than a 
book. You read a book in a state of rest, seated, and you may 
take your own time to extract from it the degree of emotion 
against which some authors steel their hearts like surgeons when 
they steady their hand for an operation. 

But what a difference when you look at pictures! You are 
standing, walking, talking, in a hurry; they must not allow you to 
pass by; their effect must be instantaneous, and all the effort of 
the painter ought to tend in that direction. Who has not felt it? 
If you hesitate, if you have to seek your impressions before a pic- 
ture, the effect is lost. The work of M. Laurens, with the beautiful 
and robust quality of his zmpasto, his modeling largely treated, his 
love of reality, and his evident concern in making people and 
things say as in a court of justice nothing but the truth, is an inter- 
esting document which shows precisely enough the influence of the 
prevalent doctrines of to-day in the French studios, and of the old 
masters newly recognized by our artists, whose present tendencies 
lead them to Franz Hals rather than to Rembrandt, to reality more 
than imagination. 

THE PORTRAITS.—The painful surprise created on the 16th 
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of May last by the internal policy of Marshal MacMahon abruptly 

stopped the flow of people to the Salon. The Marshal, as Pres. 
ident of the Republic, was respected by the republican party toa 
degree which no previous constitutional sovereign had ever expe- 
rienced. Who could have believed that he would yield to the 
counsels of his aristocratic entourage? that he would mistake for 
public opinion the rancor of a few nobles and the gossip of a few 
drawing-rooms? Ministers who possessed the confidence of the 
chamber were turned out by him as if they had been corporals, and 
a new ministry of his own creatures was placed in office by him 
with the avowed purpose of thwarting the national will. 

If follows that, in a state of perfect internal peace, in the free 
and prosperous working of her republican constitution, France is 
rudely stopped; and even the form of that] government which paid 
an enormous war ransom, freed the soil, called back after unexam- 
pled trials peace and prosperity, is once more open to discussion. 
Six years of struggle, of wisdom, of concessions on the part of 
republicans, weigh as nothing. The republican deputies, after 
having yielded on all questions to the reactionary senators with a 
spirit of patriotic abnegation in order to avoid a conflict, after even 
consenting to share with them their highest prerogative,—the ac- 
ceptation of the budget and the discussion of the taxes,—are sent 
back to their constituents for a cause hitherto unknown in parlia- 
mentary annals, but now discovered with the help of resources of 
modern analysis, and entitled /atent hostility. 

The misfortune of France is that the monarchists have never 
been willing to consider the republicans fairly as political adversa- 
ries. The notion of a definitive republic exasperates them; they 
uphold as a principle that it would be the shame and the ruin of 
their country. It is in vain that at every election France tells 
them that she is republican; they answer that she is mad, that she 
precipitates herself toward an abyss, and that she must be saved 
in spite of herself, by violent means if necessary. Such is the 
spirit of the tyrannical and impudent manifesto just issued by our 
President ; but France is confident in the elections, she is patient 
and wise, and awaits calmly the end of this adventure. If the Mar- 
shal has read the opinions of the foreign press on this subject, he 
may have met with some severe verdicts; the Salon also contained 
a few sound lessons. 

The marble statue of the Marshal (which will be duly criticised 
in its place), commissioned to a well-known sculptor, M. Crauk, is 
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by no means a great work of art, and the inference is that the 
model has not happily inspired the artist. What a contrast with 
the portrait of M. Thiers! This portrait by M. Bonnat will remain 
for posterity as the definitive representation of the great statesman. 

M. Thiers did not deluge the world with his portraits—perhaps 
because painters were not much tempted to undertake the task. 
When you have seen the mobile expression of face, the ungovern- 
able vivacity of the movements even in the tribune, the perpetual 
petulance both of mind and body, the success of the enterprise 
seems as improbable as the fixing of quicksilver; and yet M. Bonnat 
achieved it. It can not, however, be believed that M. Thiers sat 
quietly to the painter, consenting to be questioned and studied 
patiently ; it would be the first time that he waited for an interro- 
gation before answering it. In his long career as a statesman, 
nothing remained foreign to him: he took an interest in every 
thing, and frequently consulted men distinguished by special 
knowledge. He has always been represented in those circum- 
stances as talking to them on the question without stopping for a 
moment, without allowing them to put in a single word, and finally 
as dismissing them with many thanks for the excellent information 
they had conveyed to him. 

M. Bonnat must have seized his model in a transient mood: he 
has represented him with a grave countenance very little known 
in Paris; it was not under such an aspect that we were accus- 
tomed to see the quick intelligence, the mind perpetually vibrating ; 
but the countenance was capable of assuming depth and gravity, 
and M. Bonnat only rendered somewhat too soon a sort of post- 
humous justice by recording what remains in our memory now 
that the sparkling life is stilled. We shall remember Thiers as the 
liberator of his country—the citizen who took upon himself the 
load of painful and terrible responsibilities contained in the treaty 
of peace with Germany. Among all the furrows of the forehead, it 
may be that some are not the result of study or old age, and that a 
few at least are due to the anguish of days never to be forgotten, 
when France, without a regular government, without an army, and 
under the foot of the conqueror, rested entirely on his shoulders. 

The painter understood this, and it lends the portrait a nodlesse 
plastique which the fairies presiding at the birth of M. Thiers cer- 
tainly forgot among their gifts; but what does it signify? If he 
did not receive that gift, he had many others; one can not reckon 
them all. The best of his gifts was a rare degree of health, that 
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health both of mind and body which made him still, in extreme 
old age, the hope of the French people. 

A painter is always fortunate who has to represent an illustrious 
man at atime of life when the long-sustained effort of the mind 
has left its deep furrows upon the face. The features have become 
the victims of thought, but they bear the stamp of great ideas. 
The good fortune of the artist is enhanced when a lively intellect 
still illumines the face and explains the lines marked on the fore- 
head and about the eyes and the chin; and this good fortune has 
befallen M. Bonnat. 

M. Thiers is standing, one of the hands hanging by his side, the 
other resting upon the hip. Dressed in a black frock-coat, he is 
relieved upon a background of reddish brown, without any acces- 
sories or pomp of any kind. The impression conveyed is one of 
great austerity, and on the background so skillfully sacrificed the head 
and the hands gain an intensity of life. The low tone of coloring, 
purposely carried out even in the flesh-tints, is relieved by a single 
note, a spark of light on the legendary lock of white hair on the top 
of the head. 

The workmanship is firm, powerful, daring, especially in the 
modeling of the face and hands. It is hardly possible to express ina 
more transparent manner the three great elements of a human 
figure: the epidermis, the frame, and the individual force which 
animates the whole and sends its transient lights over the intel- 
lectual countenance. The face is seen nearly in full, though not 
quite, and in full light; the relief is adroitly managed, and if 
you look at the portrait when the glare of sunshine has subsided, 
shortly before twilight sets in, the effect is striking, almost disquiet- 
ing: it looks as if about to come forward and speak to you. 

The French have always entertained a particular regard for M. 
Thiers, no doubt because, taken as a whole, his qualities, his defects» 
and his contradictions constitute a type essentially French. This 
great champion of political liberty was adverse to free trade; this 
liberal in the Chambers was a despot in a ministry; this petit 
bourgeois dreamed of wars all his life, and at last conquered the 
highest title to his celebrity by attaching his name to a treaty of 
peace. 

Henri Heine particularly noticed his cat-like suppleness, and a 
German was likely to be impressed by such a characteristic. Al- 
ways ready to climb to the highest offices of the state, M. Thiers 
was no less ready to leave them with a good grace, according to 
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circumstances. He was especially French in the outward lightness 
of manner which did not by any means exclude real depth of 
thought ; he knew how to conciliate the amiability of a gentleman 
with the gravity of a statesman ; and as you saw him in the tribune, 
so you might have found him at home in his arm-chair by the fire- 
side. He had not the least oratoricai pretension ; his conversations 
were like speeches, and his speeches like conversations: thence his 
individual terrible force of persuasion which gave him so much 
power as a statesman and made him such a formidable adversary. 
His only anxiety was to be clear, and he was marvelously clear. 

M. Bonnat’s manner as a painter has hitherto been characterized 
by some exaggeration both of color and design, but in the portrait 
of M. Thiers the model himself seems to have taught the artist the 
precious lesson of simplicity. Every thing is in keeping in this por- 
trait; it is simple because Thiers himself liked a republican plain- 
ness. When head of the state, he never had a court, if he had 
courtiers; and when so many others aspired to honors, titles, and 
distinctions of all sorts, he remained plain Monsieur Thiers to his 
last hour. 

It is curious how chance sometimes offers an unlooked-for 
revenge to un homme d esprit: an excellent sculptor can only make 
an inferior statue from Marshal MacMahon, whilst a painter who 
had not been especially distinguished for style paints, with M. 
Thiers as a model, a portrait whose style and authority of treat- 
ment make it a work of art worthy to be bequeathed to future gen- 
erations. 

In France the most mediocre exhibitions are saved by the gen- 
eral quality of portraits, because some excellent historical painters 
who would not lower themselves to genre-pictures sometimes con- 
descend to portraiture. This year the visitors to the Salon might 
pass a review of our most celebrated political leaders, including M. 
Gambetta, the thundering Jupiter of the late republican Chamber, 
and the Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier, the president of the monarchi- 
cal Senate which voted the dissolution; some celebrities in litera- 
ture and art; a good portrait of M. Emile Augier, the successful 
dramatist, by M. Dubufe ; Alexandre Dumas, by Meissonier, an in- 
telligent picture, an exact likeness,as every one acquainted with the 
sitter may testify. The artist has devoted to the work his qualities 
of patient observation and perfect workmanship; nevertheless it is 
not likely to add any thing to his already great reputation. 

M. Paul Dubois, the illustrious sculptor of 4 Charité in last 
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year’s Salon, has painted the portrait of a young girl, in perfect 
taste; his portrait of a child, only a profile, is still more simple and 
goes further. The color is discreet and harmonious, like a far-off 
accompaniment which is just audible. If it were necessary to eluci- 
date by comparison the qualities of this artist, in whose productions 
an excessive refinement does not exclude maiveté, it might be said 
that by simplicity of process, depth of sentiment, and intensity of 
awakened emotion, he follows the master who under tangible and 
apparent forms has expressed ineffable sadness or secret smiles, 
—the great Milanese master, Leonardo da Vinci. 

LA PARISIENNE.—For some years past we have had an abun- 
dance of portraits which is beginning to alarm critics; they fear to see 
this new taste indulged in to the detriment of works which require a 
greater strain of the highest faculties, a wider field for the flight of imag- 
ination. The return of painters who had gone to the East in search 
of new impressions has greatly contributed to bring about this 
state of things. M. Fromentin said that it was “a change of air 
for people out of sorts;” the painters have come back and dis- 
covered Paris and its inhabitants, and so enchanted are they 
with this discovery that they represent the Parisiennes in all possible 
attitudes, in profile, in full face, and even with their backs to the 
public. 

M. Benjamin Constant exhibits the modern Parisienne worldly, 
coquettish, and frivolous; he puts her on the staircase because 
it is about the only place where a stranger may have a chance 
of meeting at home these women so tired out by balls, soirées, 
and operas that when they come home it is only to go bed, and 
when they get up it is to leave the house. The artist dresses up 
his models in the fashionable materials they so fondly love and 
wear so well; he poses them amongst all the dzde/ots which form 
their interest in life, upon the thick and bright carpets they so 
lightly tread. 

Ladies who are willing to be painted simply and naturally have 
become very scarce; they like now to choose something strikingly 
singular, in attitude or dress. Some insist upon being surrounded 
by their furniture, knick-knacks, etc., others, imitating the bad 
example given last year by Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, recline at full 
length upon a sofa, like the model of M. Carolus Duran. Even 
children are losing their naiveté ; M. Clarin, a young and talented 
colorist, shows us a boy in a theatrical attitude who must needs 
display his golden locks to the best advantage, as he takes up 
his hat from an arm-chair. 
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Luckily M. Chaplin victoriously proves to the fair sex that 
there does not exist any real incompatibility between distinction, 
good taste, an acceptable amount of honest refinement in dress, 
and even a certain dose of respectable coquetry. He has the 
secret of tempting dimples, delicate nostrils, mouths whose corners 
are curved up like Cupid’s bow, of curls that play about a pink ear 
ora round shoulder. The young woman whom he has painted this 
year fills up the canvas; she reigns there despotically as at home, 
with indisputed authority. There are a few silver touches in the 
background, a little foliage hardly indicated, but how well the 
sacrifice is repaid! All the parts sacrificed unite mysteriously to 
lend brightness to the young, Parisian face, as well as to give a 
subtle charm to the undefinable smile of the mouth and eyes. A 
kind of art somewhat chimerical, perhaps not quite true, yet, in 
its way, ideal. 

M. Feyeu Perrin had a picture called da Parisienne, a woman 
standing almost full length, looking at the sea. M. Duez also had a 
Parisienne and her children on the sea-shore. What attracts so many 
Parisiennes to the sea in summer is no doubt the coolness of sea- 
breezes and the heat of casinos and balls, the murmurs of the wind, and 
the clash of orchestras; but it is especially the pleasure of wearing on 
the golden sands of the beach the light toilets whose blue, pink, or 
white patches so effectively tell against the flat horizon, whilst the 
beauty of the heads is detached with infinite softness against an 
azure sea or an azure sky. All this may tempt painters as well as 
women, and is no doubt the reason why all the cliffs and beaches 
in the Salon are peopled by Partstennes. 

Even by sculpture the reign of /a Parisienne has been recognized ; 
in this Puritan and austere art she did not appear ill at ease. She has 
brought with her, as might be expected, her fashions and chiffons, 
the light graces which have spread her reputation everywhere; 
she has the confident and natural ease of amiable queens who know 
that they will be loved, even in sculpture. 

SCULPTURE.—M. Chapu is one of the masters of French 
sculpture, and his master-piece is the statue of /a F¥eunesse which 
decorates the tomb of a painter shot at the battle of Buzenval in 
the flower of his youth and genius, Henri Régnault. The idea 
of perpetuating his memory in the representation of Youth was 
particularly appropriate ; one’s thoughts before it are of the breeze 
of spring which passed through the locks of the heroes in the Iliad, 
of the combats where victims died with a smile on their lips, and of 
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the antique saying that whoever dies young is beloved of the 
gods. 

Among artists, Henri Régnault, who died for his country, has 
become the personification of patriotism, and if he no longer pro- 
duces works of art, he inspires them. The statue of la Feunesse had 
won for its author the medal of honor a few years since, and this 
year M. Chapu received it for the second time as a reward for the 
two works which he exhibited: /a Pensée and a statue of the late 
famous orator Berryer. 

The allegorical figure of /a Pensée is to decorate a monument 
recently raised over the tomb of the Countess d’Agoult, better known 
- in the world of letters under the pseudonym of Daniel Stern. She 
had a valiant and free spirit, enamored of justice and of truth, a 
searching mind which spent itself in various attempts, and whose 
best works are an essay on Liberty, and Souvenirs. 

La Comtesse d’Agoult would not have been French had she 
resisted in her youth the temptation of wearing, along with the hide- 
ous fashions of the First Empire, a little of the German philosophy 
deemed so becoming by all the deaux-esprits of the beginning of this 
century. It was the time when Mme. de Staél came back tri- 
umphant from her travels in Germany, when Goethe reigned over 
the two countries; and it is with perfect good taste that the artist 
has placed in far-off perspective, engraved upon the stela which sup- 
ports Thought, the effigy of the illustrious man who enjoyed the 
rare fortune of being worshiped both during his life and after it. 
For several reasons Goethe had a right to be remembered together 
with the Countess d’ Agoult, but more particularly on account of 
the marked influence he exercised over the works of the woman, and 
because he had caressed the fair hair of the child. 

It seems an exceedingly difficult enterprise, if not an impossi- 
bility, to represent with a block of marble the most immaterial of 
things, Ja Pensée. A woman in antique drapery is seated on a socle, 
her back against a stela; far away a secret voice calls her, and she 
turns her head towards it ; above, a mysterious light shines and she 
throws aside her vail to see it. Let the head be serious, the look 
of the eyes vague and dreamy, the expression concentrated, the alle- 
gory will be clear and charming. 

Unluckily the pretty conception and the irreproachable execu- 
tion of this work did not make it interesting. Iam afraid M. Chapu 
is still lingering at Athens in the time of Pericles, else he could not 
have felt bound to respect the traditions of that epoch to the point 
of sacrificing whatever liberty was necessary to impart a certain ° 
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modernism to his work. For instance, at the risk of troubling the 
Greek serenity, it was essential in such a subject to emphasize all 
the lines of thought. La Comtesse d’Agoult had experienced the 
modern melancholy and disenchantment; moreover, she had ac- 
quired, in a hurried and confused way, some international history, 
a little science, several dead and living languages, and she had been 
a diligent reader of newspapers and reviews. She had overloaded 
her mind and lived too fast; and it is likely that her brain was bur- 
dened with thoughts more complicated and heavy than those of 
Sappho when she carried the weight of her sad heart on the deserted 
shores of Lesbos. In those days, human wisdom was twenty years 
old and the mind sang, whilst thought, with divine lightness, floated 
in the realms of art. Now life is a struggle, study a fever, medita- 
tion a hard mistress who leaves her mark on the faces of statesmen, 
poets, and artists: a mark so deep and visible that it can not be con- 
cealed. Besides, we are accustomed to consider the forehead as the 
very seat of thought, and the first duty of a modern artist was not 
to lower the dimensions of the forehead of 4a Pensée to those of the 
Grecian type. 

M. Chapu has made an elegant and harmonious work, delicate 
in execution and of real plastic worth; but it is only one good work 
more, one more beautiful statue in Paris: we do not give it credit 
for being destined to remain throughout coming ages the definitive 
representation of Thought. 

It has now become a necessity to take into account the revolu- 
tion brought about by modern journalism in the ways of conceiving 
and judging works of art. There does not exist a celebrity either 
in politics, the fine arts, or sciences, about whose works and life 
something has not been written. It necessarily follows that the 
public forms, a priori, certain ideas about them which often enough 
are mere fancies; but one is nevertheless obliged to take into con- 
sideration those which are common to all, and which, either rightly 
or wrongly, have come to embody the general opinion. Accord- 
ingly each of us has in his head an ideal portrait of every celebrity - 
which differs from truth on many points. If we meet with a real 
portrait after that, a genuine likeness, most likely we shall be irri- 
tated by disillusion; and if we happen to meet with the original, 
we shall be almost tempted to accuse him of not being like himself. 

This tyranny of the public is especially reserved for statues. 
A conscientious study of the model, a deep respect for truthfulness, 
may sometimes be sufficient in painting, and Holbein has left proofs 
to satisfy the most exacting in this respect; but marble is 
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more difficult to deal with: it seems as if its natural coldness need. 

ed the nobleness of attitude or gesture to warm it into life; it 
seems especially as if marble, accustomed to all the pomp of history, 
required from those it clothes so magnificently and so durably at 
least some stately show of demeanor. The politician must think, 
the poet must dream, and the orator ought to speak; for in every 
man there is, besides the commonplace creature tied to all the vul- 
garities of life, the inspired being upon whose brow at certain times 
the bright god of Plato has descended; it is this being who has 
charmed, terrified, or enraptured humanity, and it is he whom artists 
ought to study and represent. The statue ought to answer the 
question which comes naturally to the lips of the public in its 
presence, “ What has made you great ?” 

This explains why the statue of Berryer, whose great 
qualities easily won for it the votes of the jury, has left 
the public cold in spite of the really fine gesture: one hand supports 
the weight of the body in the tribune, the other is laid upon 
the heart. The orator who with such a noble fidelity 
has been the champion of his kings in our assemblies may 
stand before posterity as the defender of convictions which, in 
our stormy and troubled times, have had the rare merit of remain- 
ing unshaken; but the head is vulgar, the brow without character, 
the nose without expression. The public looked in wonder at the 
dead eyes which had been illuminated by such flames, at the thick 
vulgar lips which uttered such splendid speeches; they passed and 
did not understand. 

Decidedly the press, newspapers, books, and reviews make the 
work of the artist exceedingly difficult. The public knows too 
much. As one passes the statue of Berryer, all the reminiscefices 
of his life rush crowding upon the memory; every one seeks the 
light which in the transports of eloquence must have illumined and 
ennobled the coarse features. 

There is, after all, some degree of truth in these imaginative 
suggestions, and some reason in the exactions of the public; there 
are moments in which genius shines on the brow of great men like 
a glory round the head of a saint. Whoever has seen Berryer may 
remember the silvery lights which sometimes shone amongst 
his white hair, like the gold which vibrates in the fiery “head of a 
young man” by Rembrandt. This would have been more easily 
rendered in painting than in sculpture, but those who remember the 
effect, half optical, half spiritual, may seek for it even in the lifeless 
marble and feel an excusable disappointment at its absence. 
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SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILOSOPHY’ 


F the various systems of philosophy that have arisen in the 

country of Kant, Fichte, and- Hegel since the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason” was written, none is more original, ambitious, comprehen- 
sive, more rigorous in logic, more contemptuous in judging’of op- 
posing theories, or more attractive and brilliant in literary merit, 
than the system of Arthur Schopenhauer. When, fifty years ago, 
German princes were studying the “ Encyclopzdia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences” with the eagerness with which the Puritans in the 
reign of Charles I. studied their Bibles, the “World as Will and 
Representation” was known as the freak of the “whimsical fool of 
Frankfort.” But, at the present time, Hegel is remembered only 
as the writer of cumbersome octavos, which few read and nobody 
pretends to understand; and Schopenhauer is recognized as the 
most brilliant philosophic genius of the century. 

Arthur Schopenhauer’s philosophy is a philosophy of pure ideal- 
ism. The world of matter is only a thought, an idea, a representa- 
tion (Vorstellung). There is no sun, no earth: only an eye that sees 
the sun, only a hand that feels the earth. The external world exists 
only in the mind of the person perceiving it. As Fichte spins this 
world out of his consciousness in saying “no non-Ego without an 
Ego,” so Schopenhauer accepts the same idealistic hypothesis by 
asserting that there is “no object without a subject.” 

The existence of a subject knowing and the existence of an object 
known are necessary postulates of every act of knowledge. They are 
not, however, related as either cause or effect : the subject is not the 
cause of the object, as the Idealists say; nor is the object the cause 


1 “ Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde.” (3d ed., 
Leipsic, 1864.) 

**Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.” (4th ed., 1873.) 

** Ueber den Willen in der Natur.” (3d ed., 1867.) 

** Die beiden G-undprobleme der Ethik” [‘‘ Freedom of the Will and Foundation 
of Morals”]. (2d ed., 1860.) 

** Parerga und Paralipomena.” (2d ed., 1862.) 

‘“* Aus Schopenhauers handschriftlichem Nachlass, Abhandlungen, Anmerkungen, 
Aphorismen, und Fragmente.” Edited by Julius Frauenstédt. Leipsic, 1864. 
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of the subject, as the Realists say. Subject and object are only 
opposite views of one and the same representation: they are 
related as the concavity and convexity of a curve. But this repre. 
sentation embraces not only subject and object, but also time, space, 
and causality. These are, speaking generally, the four categories to 
which Schopenhauer reduces Kant’s twelve; they are the form of 
every thought, the four-sided frame in which every representation 
is set. The law of causality expresses the relation between reason 
and consequent. It is not derived, as Hume and the later empiri- 
cists maintain, from experience, for no experience is possible with- 
out it; but, like all the “forms of judgment,” it is deduced from 
the original constitution of the understanding. The application of 
the law presupposes the existence of space and time. Reason and 
consequent, cause and effect can not exist without their existence. 
For every event in the external world must take place at a part of 
space and in a point of time; and every event in the internal world, 
every thought, postulates a certain time in which it occurs. But 
time and space, belonging to the representation only, or, more 
definitely, to the object half of the representation, are not realities. 
Schopenhauer not only tacitly accepts Kant’s doctrine of the “ tran- 
scendental identity” of space and time, but urges new arguments, 
not found in the Transcendental Aésthetic, in behalf of the Kantian 
dogma. Time and space are nothing, argues Schopenhauer, since 
they do nothing. All changes take place in them, but they change 
not. All things existing in them may be annihilated, but they are 
indestructible, eternal, infinite: it is impossible to conceive of Om- 
nipotence itself destroying them. Again, that which always accom- 
panies us arises from ourselves. A red color always before the 
eyes arises from color-blindness, not from redness in the external 
world. A constant ringing in the ears is caused, not by a vibration 
of the ether, but bya disease of the auditory nerve. In like manner, 
since space and time are always with us, they exist only in us; 
since our heads are always in them, they are only in our heads. 
Confessedly, moreover, only one of what are usually called the three 
divisions of time is real. The past is past, and can not be brought 
back. The future is in the future ; it is a will-o’-the-wisp which we 
are always pursuing but never reach. The present alone remains. 
But the present is only a mathematical point, and has no extension, 
no duration, and therefore it can not constitute time. Time and 
space are therefore nonentities, fantasies of the diseased imagina- 
tion of man. The representation alone has existence. What is 
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this landscape now before my eyes? A representation. What is 
the whole world? A representation. WhatamI? A representa- 
tion. Both matter and mind are only a mental picture presented 
for one instant to consciousness. Schopenhauer’s philosophy may 
therefore with greater fitness, it has been remarked, be called the 
“presentation philosophy” than a system of idealism. For ideal- 
ism, annihilating the object, spares the subject ; but Schopenhauer 
annihilates both object and subject, and leaves only a representa- 
tion. 

But this representation is subject to certain laws which are ex- 
pressed in the Principle of Sufficient Reason (Satz vom Grunde). 
The honor of the discovery of this principle is due to Leibnitz, and 
it forms the corner-stone of his philosophy; but the greater honor 
of first recognizing the absolute exactness with which it can be 
applied to all phenomena belongs to Schopenhauer. This great 
principle is an expression of the philosophic truth that no phenom- 
enon exists independent of any other phenomenon. The universe 
of objects and events is bound together by a chain, the position of 
each of whose links determines, and is determined by, the position 
of every other link. As in space, the position of each point fixes, 
and is fixed by, the position of every other; and, as in time, the 
position of each minute is determined by each of the infinite num- 
ber of minutes of the past; so among all objects occupying space, 
and among all events occurring in time, there is the same constant 
reciprocity of mutual action and reaction. All ideas, or representa- 
tions, Schopenhauer claims, are divisible into four classes; and 
therefore the Principle of Sufficient Reason has a fourfold root. Its 
first root is the ratio fiendi, or the sufficient reason of becoming. 
This root embraces (1) causality, which, when applied to matter, 
results in change ; (2) stimulation, whose application to vegetation 
produces growth; and (3) motivation, or the principle of motives, 
which acts only on animate beings and causes outward acts. Its 
second root is the ratio cognoscendt, or the principle that every judg- 
ment has a sufficient reason for its truth. The truth of all judg- 
ments falls into one of four classes: it is either (1) logical, gained 
from inference, or (2) empirical, gained from sensation, or (3) trans- 
cendental, truth based on the innate forms of knowledge, or (4) 
metalogical, truth based on the three laws of thought-identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle. Its third root is the ratio 
essendt, or the reason of being, which applies to our intuitions of 
space and time. The truths of space and time do not become, as 
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what is included under the first root; nor are they dependent on 
our knowledge, as is what is included under the second root. The 
truths of geometry—the science of space, and the truths of arith- 
metic—the science of time, are truths always and everywhere. The 
fourth and last root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason is the 
ratio agendi, which is the subjective aspect of motivation, as the 
third rootlet of the first root is its objective.’ This universal princi- 
ple applies, in its four divisions, to every part of the phenomenal 
world, in whatever form that world may appear; it is the law that 
determines what that world, the representation (Vorstellung), shall 
be. It may be called, to use an expression of the school-men, the 
natura naturans of the representation. ‘ 
Every system of pure idealism is involved in the inextricable 
difficulty of explaining the appearance of and the difference be- 
tween phenomena. Granted that the phenomenon is not a pic- 
ture of the noumenon, still, without a noumenon there would be 
no phenomenon. Pressed at this point, Kant is compelled to assert 
the existence of a Ding-an-sich, of a noumenon; but what the Ding- 
an-sich is, how it is, or where it is, he confesses is both un- 
known and unknowable. In the Kantian philosophy, the Ding-an- 
_ sich is the veritable Deus ex machina. Schopenhauer feels the same 
difficulty, and as strongly, as Kant. He, too, is compelled to allow 
the existence of a Ding-an-sich ; but, unlike Kant, he asserts that it 
can be known. The noumenon, being fer se, the Ding-an-sich, in 
Schopenhauer’s system, is Will. The Will is Schopenhauer’s Abso- 
lute ; it is the same as Spinoza’s Substance, Fichte’s Ego, Schelling’s 
Subject-Object, Plato’s and Hegel’s Idea, and Hartmann’s Un- 
conscious. Will is the universal and omnipotent Force in man 
and nature. Those two sonnets, familiar to every student of Ger- 
man philosophy, in which Fichte summed up the results of his 


f { (a) Causality—Change. 
Ratio fendi . . 4 (6) Stimulation—Growth. 
(c) Motivation—Outward Act. 
‘Die vierfache 
Wurzel des Satzes 
vom zureichenden 
Grunde; or, The + Ratio cognoscendi 
fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason. 


(a) Logical—Inference. 

(6) Empirical—Sense. 

(c) Transcendental—A Priori. 

(d@) Metalogical—Three Laws of Thought. 


i . °¢(a) Time—Number (Arithmetic). 
Ballo come « -| (4) Space—Position (Geometry). 
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philosophy exactly describe Schopenhauer’s Will, for Will is the 
only God recognized in his system: 
“‘Th’ undying One 

Lives as thou liv’st, and sees in all thou see’st, 

Naught is but God ; and God is naught but life. 

Quite clear the vail is raised from thee, and lo ! 

’Tis self: let die, then, this destructible ; 

And henceforth God will live in all thy strife.” 

As in Schelling’s philosophy the Absolute appears, to use Hegel's 
criticism, as if shot out of a pistol, so in Schopenhauer’s there is little, 
attempt to prove the supremacy of the Will; the knowledge of 
this truth is knowledge par excellence, and is incapable of rigorous 
demonstration. Schopenhauer brings forward, however, certain 
considerations which, he claims, indicate the truth of his funda- 
mental proposition; and prominent among them is the fact that, 
in the case of my own body, willing and the external act that fol- 
lows the willing are identical. The volition to raise my arm and 
the raising of it are one and the same act, incapable of being di- 
vided into two, and always occurring at the same instant. Not 
only do my acts indicate the character of my will, but every part of 
my body is also a manifestation of it. My teeth, gullet,-stomach, 
are a manifestation of my will to live; my eyes of my will to see; 
my brain of my will to think. As, therefore, my body is an objecti- 
fication of my will, it is not, Schopenhauer claims, too hazardous an 
inference to conclude that the world, the universe, is the objectifi- 
cation of the Absolute Will. 

In the elaboration of his principle, Schopenhauer contrasts with 
Socratic keenness the Will and the Intellect. “Will,” he boasts, 
“is the substance of man, Intellect the accident; Will is the mat- 
ter, Intellect the form; Will is the heat, Intellect the light.” 
“Others,” he asserts with an arrogance peculiar to him, “have 
asserted the Will’s freedom, I prove its omnipotence.” © The defects 
of the Intellect are numerous, and are essential to its nature. It 
must, in the first place, cognize objects successively. Hamilton 
maintains that the mind can cognize from five to eight objects at 
one moment; but to bring out the full power of the Intellect, it 
must be concentrated upon a single object. If the telescope 
lengthens the focus of the sight, the field of vision is proportionally 
narrowed. The cause of this defect is, that time is the form of the 
Intellect. Every object, therefore, that the Intellect cognizes must 
be cognized under this form. The essence of time is succession: 
one minute succeeds another, from eternity to eternity. All our 
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ideas, therefore, stamped with the seal of succession, appear and 
disappear with the minutes. One thought, even if important and 
of great personal interest, can not be kept before the mind a long 
time. As the eye dims with the constant beholding of one object, 
so, with the constant thinking of one idea, dimness appears “in my 
mind’s eye.” Ideas are, moreover, secreted by the brain ina way 
analogous to that in which the lachrymal glands secrete tears, 
After long-continued acts of secretion, it becomes, like any other 
physical organ, fatigued, and can not act with its full energy. All 
our ideas, therefore, all our thoughts, are essentially of a fragment- 
ary character, and all thinking is a constant forgetfulness. 

Besides these essential defects there are many which are peculiar 
to individual intellects. Certain excellences exclude, but all defects 
are compatible with, each other. A man can not be at once both a 
Shakespeare and a Newton, both a Kant andaGéthe. The intellect 
depends on the brain ; the brain does not admit of opposite manifes- 
tations; and therefore the intellect can excel in only one direction. 
The breadth of view, again, of the intellect isnarrow. Although 
that view broadens in the ascending scale, from the lowest brute to 
man, yet in the common man it is limited, in the main, to the im- 
mediate present. Most men literally “take no thought for the 
morrow.” Moreover, the distinctions between rapidity and slowness 
of thinking differentiates individuals. Quickness in thought depends 
upon the rapidity with which cause and effect are grasped together. 
In this regard there are two classes of intellects: the mathematical, 
typed by Descartes and Newton, which is slow but persistent ; and 
the poetical, represented by Byron and Schiller, whose flights are 
rapid and brief. 

The Will, on the contrary, has all of the excellences and none 
of the defects of the Intellect. It is the original, essential, and pri- 
mary element of existence; the Intellect is the derived, accidental, 
and secondary. For, 

1. Self-consciousness contains two elements, the subject know- 
ing and the object known. The object is primary, since a thing 
must exist before it can be known. This object is the Will in the 
largest sense, including desires, emotions, and all that affects either 
our weal or our woe. The object is the prototype whose ectype is 
the subject knowing; the thing known is the seal; the act of know- 
ing, the impression of the seal. The Will, therefore, is original and 
essential, the Intellect derived and accidental. 

2. The universal and constant element is primary, the limited 
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and variable secondary. Will exists throughout the animate world, 
from the lowest infusoria up to man. The polyp wills its insensate 
joy as strongly as man wills his keenest delights. The Intellect, on 
the contrary, has an infinite number of grades. It is, speaking 
mathematically, a function of an infinite number of variables; but 
the Will is a constant. The Intellect is a spiral curve, that increases 
its diameter as it lengthens; the Will is a single circle in which all 
animate beings are inclosed. The Will has no degrees: there is 
either willing or not willing; the Intellect has an infinite number 
of degrees. 

3. The Intellect is laborious. The Will (to speak paradoxically) 
works without labor. The Intellect seeks cum labore ac robore its 
weal. The Will finds its weal by a sort of intuition. The Intellect 
needs exercise and practice. The Will, like instinct, is complete at 
the moment of its creation. The Will is the strong blind man that 
bears the seeing lame man, the Intellect, on its shoulders. The In- 
tellect, being physical, becomes worn out with constant use, as a 
voltaic battery by constant charges. Therefore Kant, Swift, 
Walter Scott, Wordsworth, and Southey became, in old age, weak 
and stupid; but the Will, in the case of all, retained its early 
strength. 

4. The Will disturbs the Intellect, but the Intellect can not dis- 
turbthe Will. The Intellect, affected by fright, anger, joy, and pain, 
works most effectively when the Will is asleep. If the Will is awake, 
active, it rules the Intellect, either telling it stories to keep it quiet 
or compelling it to obey its commands. Sciences are, therefore, 
formed in accordance with the desires of the Will, not in accordance 
with the Intellect’s apprehension of truth. The eye of the human 
understanding does not see, as Bacon says (Org. Nov., I. 14), in a 
dry light, but in one colored by the passions and the affections. 

The following quotation from Schopenhauer’s principal work,“ Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” is a summary of the excellences 
of the Will and of the defects of the Intellect, and may serve as an 
illustration of the perspicuity and elegance of Schopenhauer’s style: 

“The Intellect flags; the Will is unwearied. After continuous head-work the 
brain is tired, like the arm after continuous physical labor. All cognition, therefore, 
is connected with exertion; but Willing is the essence of our being, whose manifes- 
tations continue without trouble and of themselves. Therefore, when the Will is 
greatly aroused, as in all passions, anger, fear, desire, sorrow, etc., and we are called 
to understand the motives of these passions in order to rectify them, the compul- 


sion we are obliged to exert over ourselves attests the transition from the original, 
natural, and individual activity to that which is derived, indirect, and constrained. 
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- « Will alone is uninvited ; often, therefore, is too ready and too strong in its 
activity, and knows no fatigue. Infants, who hardly manifest the first faint traces of 
intelligence, are already full of self-will. By purposeless kicking and crying, they 
show the energy of the Will with which they overflow, though their Will has no ob- 
ject—that is, they will without knowing what they will. . . . From the lack of 
weariness of the Will arises the fault}which is more or less common to all men, and 
which can be overcome only by education, precipitation. It consists in the Will hur- 
rying to its work before its time. Being a purely active and executive function, it 
should not assert itself till the explorative and deliberative, and therefore the appre- 
hending, power has entirely completed its work. But this moment is seldom 
awaited. Scarcely have we seized and hastily connected by cognition a few 
data regarding the circumstances in question—a particular event, or a judgment 
expressed by another—than out of the depth of our being there arises, uninvited, 
the ever-ready, never-tiring Will, and manifests itself as terror, fear, hope, pleasure, 
desire, envy, sorrow, zeal, anger, courage. . . . The Intellect is to the Willin man 
what the bridle and the bit are to an unbroken horse: it must be led by the bridle, 
it must be instructed and educated, or it is as wild and fierce as the power shown in 
the dashing waterfall, and is, as we know, identical with it. In violent anger, in 
despair, in intoxication, the Will has taken the bit of the Intellect in its teeth, has run 
away and followed its original nature. In the mania sine delirio it has lost bit and 
bridle, and plainly indicates its original nature, and that the Intellect is as foreign to 
the Will as the bridle is to the horse.” 


Will is the essence not only of man, but also of the world. “ The 
world itself is an enormous Will constantly rushing into life.” It 
manifests itself not only in the desire and struggle of man to live, 
but also in the conservation of all natural forces: in gravitation— 
the striving of all bodies to reach the center of the earth—in chem- 
ical affinity, in perdurability and inflexibility, in electricity and mag- 
netism, and in the alternating growth and decay of vegetable life. 
But in these manifestations or “ objectifications” of the Will are 
various stages. As in Schelling’s philosophy there is an ascending 
scale from real to ideal “potencies,” so in Schopenhauer’s the 
series of “objectifications” of the Will descends from that which is 
general and most highly developed to that which is particular and 
of the lowest development. The highest stage is man, man as he 
exists in the Platonic Idea. European, Londoner, John Smith, re- 
spectively occupy the three next steps. The individual, however, 
is only a mediate manifestation of the Will, through subject and ob- 
ject, time,. space, and causality. The Idea, having escaped from 
these four forms, is an immediate representation. Below the indi- 
vidual man stand the animals who manifest Instinct, a very impor- 
tant stage of the objectification of the Will. Animals also, possess 
Verstand, the faculty of cause and effect, but not Vernunft, the fac- 
ulty, in Schopenhauer’s view, of concepts, Begriffe. Next in the 
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scale are the forces of nature, chemical affinity, hydrodynamics, 
gravity, etc. The series descends from what is of the highest de- 
velopment to what is of the lowest, from the complex to the simple, 
from the general to the particular. These various steps in the ob- 
jectification are reached by the Will’s striving (Streden). By an- 
ever-repeated struggle, step after step of the series is reached and 
left behind. At all times and in all places the Will strives for a 
manifestation of itself; nowhere does it find a limit, any complete 
gratification, any point of rest. It is at this stage of the develop- 
ment of his philosophy that Schopenhauer’s famous theory of pes- 
simism appears. 

Schopenhauer is by nature, by the practice of his life, and by 
philosophic persuasion, a pessimist. Arrogant, scornful, bitter, and 
vituperative, “the misanthrope of Frankfort” is the only foe worthy 
of the steel of Leibnitz’s optimism. Believing there was no phi- 
losophy between Kant and himself, only “ university charlatanism,” 
he saw the star of Hegel in its zenith and his own writings resting 
below the horizon of public regard. Neglecting and neglected by 
his family, despising and despised by the men and women he knew, 
he was convinced that this world is the worst of all possible worlds, 
inhabited by the worst of all possible beings—man. The doctrine 
of pessimism is, however, woven into the warp and woof of his 
philosophy, and is not merely the result of personal neglect. 

The characteristic of the Will is need, consciousness of want, a 
striving (Streben). Whatever impedes this striving, being a hin 
drance to the Will’s gratification, is a cause of suffering (Leiden). 
Such a hindrance is usually present, and therefore, since Will is the 
essence of life, life itself is only a mass of suffering. ‘If, however, 
a particular striving of the Will is satisfied, as is possible, this satis- 
faction is only the precursor of another volition which, in time, re- 
quires to be satisfied. Therefore, even if there is no hindrance to 
the gratification of our Wills, our lives are composed of alternate 
strata of wants and of the satisfaction of these wants, of suffering 
and of happiness. But if man had no wants, his state would be 
even more deplorable ; for their place would be occupied by ennuz 
(Langeweile), which drives more men to suicide than actual want. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the peculiar character of any man’s 
life, it is a hell on earth. It is a constant struggle for existence, 
with the certainty of at last losing it. It is a sea full of sand-bars 
and rocks, among which man steers with the greatest caution, though 
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knowing that, by escaping their nage, he only preserves himself 
for shipwreck at last. 

Happiness, moreover, is negative, pain positive. We feel pain, 
but not its absence; we know danger, but not security. We are 
conscious of neither youth, health, nor freedom, only of old age, 
sickness, and compulsion. Our life is miserable in remembering the 
blessed state of nothingness from which we emerged into the hell 
of life; it is our sorrow’s crown of sorrow to remember the happier 
things of the time when we were not. 

In view, therefore, of the misery of his life, what is man to do? 
what canhedo? Theonly salvation for man, as laid down in the gos- 
pel according to “the modern ascetic,” is ceasing to will. All evils 
flow from the Will ; remove this fountain, and the stream of evil ceases, 
“ The Negation of the Will” is the door of Schopenhauer’s heaven 
of pure nothingness. This negation is an absolute ceasing to will. 
That man “ negates his Will” who, convinced of the utter misery and 
wretchedness of this life, ceases to will any thing, ceases to affirm 
the continued existence of such a mass of suffering as this world is, 
as he himself is. He, on the other hand, who desires the continu- 
ance of this miserable and wretched state “affirms the Will,” and is 
thereby guilty of the blindest folly. 

Is not suicide “the Negation of the Will”? No, answers 
Schopenhauer. Because suicide is willing something, it is willing 
suicide, and can not, therefore, be the door of salvation. Only he 
“ negates the Will” over whom motives have no power. Such aman 
would be an ascetic. Through asceticism the race would soon be- 
come extinct; and thus our heaven of Nirvana, of nothingness, 
would be brought nigh unto us. Moreover, since man is, since I 
am, not the real Will, only a manifestation of it, a stage of its “ ob- 
jectification,” by destroying myself I can not destroy it. In Spi- 
noza’s Pantheism, man is represented as a drop of water inclosed 
in a vial floating on a boundless ocean. Death is only the breaking 
of the vial and the return of the water to its primal state. But in 
Schopenhauer’s universal Will (A/Zezn-heit), man has not so individ- 
ual an existence: he is only the movement of asingle wave as it rises 
from and sinks back into the one, all-embracing ocean. Death is 
only the transfer of the motion to another wave, which continues to 
rise and to fall eternally. In Schopenhauer’s philosophy, there is no 
individual death, because there is no individual life. Suicide, there- 
fore, only changing the form of what I, by a misleading metaphor, 
call my existence, can not be a door of escape from its miseries. 
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Having suffered the misfortune of being born, I must continue to 
suffer the misfortune of living, unless I can end what I call life by 
an absolute “ Negation of the Will.” Noone can his “ quietus make 
with a bare bodkin.” For the bodkin and he who plunges it into 
his heart are only manifestations of one and the same absolute Will. 
It is as good philosophy as poetry, to Schopenhauer, to say that 
“there is nodeath.” The man who dies for others, the patriot who 
dies for his country, frees himself from the delusion that existence 
is limited to his individual person. He regards “ death as the blink- 
ing of an eyelid, which does not interrupt sight.” 

One of the chief of the many literary merits of Schopenhauer’s 
works is that the parts of each treatise are so dovetailed together 
that no single part can be comprehended without apprehending all 
the others. With an ambition as lofty as Hegel’s of embracing all 
sciences and all arts in his system, and deducing them from one 
original principle, his system is more comprehensive than the 
Hegelian, his original principle is more intelligible than that of 
“pure Being,” and his deductions are made with greater vigor and 
intelligibility. Among the doctrines which Schopenhauer derives 
from his theory of the Will, and which, in turn, illustrate the theory, 
is his doctrine of /sthetics. 

According to this doctrine, which in its principles agrees with 
Kant’s, there are in zsthetic contemplation two correlative elements 
of equal importance. The first is that the beholder must see the 
object by itself, out of relation to any other object, free from the Satz 
vom Grunde. When one is absorbed in the contemplation of any 
beautiful scene, as a sunset, he is unconscious of any relation that 
it bears either to himself or to the world: he is one with it, and it 
is one with him. The second element is that the self-consciousness 
of the perceiving subject must disappear, and he become a will-less 
subject of knowledge. His Will must be annihilated; his Intellect 
must become supreme. The ordinary artist, whose Intellect is tied 
up in his Will, attains only personal ends, produces “ bad pictures, 
mindless poems, shallow, absurd, ay, even dishonest philosophies,” 
and is content with seizing the shell of any scene, of any idea. The 
superior artist, elevating his Intellect above his Will, and grasping 
the kernel, the Platonic Idea, of a scene, creates a picture, a poem, 
a philosophy, that is eternal. intelligence, freed from volition, is 
therefore the necessary condition and essence of all zsthetic con- 
templation. 

Have we not, then, in AZsthetics a guide pointing out the road 
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that leads to that heaven of Nirvana for which we were just 
seeking? For that heaven can be reached only by the “ Negation 
of the Will,” and this “ Negation” is the essence of A®sthetics. To 
the man, therefore, capable of zsthetic contemplation, heaven has 
come. He has severed the thousand threads of the Will which 
once bound him to the world and drew him hither and thither by 
his desires, fears, envy, and anger. He looks back, calm and smiling, 
on the juggleries of the world which once moved and disturbed him. 
They are now as indifferent to him as chessmen after the game is 
played, or as the masks that mocked and disquieted him during last 
year’s Carnival. Life and its figures pass before him like a fleet- 
ing apparition, as a morning dream before one who is half awake. 
He has lifted the vail of Maja, and, like the youth in Schiller’s 
poem, has seen what lies beneath it. Common people, how- 
ever, slaves to the Will, seeing every thing in relation to them. 
selves, desiring that it may minister to either their happiness or 
their wealth, gratified only with what is useful or practical, incapa- 
ble of zsthetic contemplation, can not reach the heaven of Nir- 
vana. A bread-and-butter usefulness chains them down to the 
miseries of this life. A man of genius, however, whose Intellect is 
emancipated from the service of his Will, contemns such useful- 
ness. To be useless is the characteristic of a genius; it is his patent 
of nobility. Works of genius alone exist for themselves, and are the 
flower and fruit of existence. “The beautiful and the useful are sel- 
dom combined: fine lofty trees bear no fruit ; fruit-trees are ugly little 
cripples—the double garden rose is barren; only the little, wild, 
scentless one is fruitful. The finest dwellings are not the most use- 
ful; a temple is no dwelling-house. A man endowed with rare in- 
tellectual gifts, who is forced to follow a merely useful profession 
which the most ordinary person might pursue, is like a costly 
painted vase used as a cooking utensil. To compare useful people 
to geniuses is like comparing bricks to diamonds.” Geniuses, there- 
fore, alone being capable of zsthetic contemplation, can reach Nir- 
vana. But common people, whose Intellects are fettered by their 
Wills, spend their eternity in the prison-house of unsatisfied desire. 

The distinction which Schopenhauer draws between the Beauti- 
ful and the Sublime is more exact and fitting than that drawn by 
most writers upon Aésthetics. In his view, the Intellect is weaned 
from the Will in both Beauty and Sublimity ; but in the one case 
pure knowledge attains the mastery without a struggle, while in 
the other it gains its superiority only by tearing and wresting itself 
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from the power of the Will through force and terror. The Sublime 
must not, however, be accompanied with sufficient terror to affect 
the personality of the observer. For, in that case, fear, desire, and 
all the elements of willing return, and he ceases to possess the 
calmness of a pure knowing subject. The terror accompanying 
the Sublime is a terror felt, not for one’s self, but for mankind. Ex- 
perienced only when one stands in opposition to the hostile forces 
of nature, as in the presence of an ocean storm, or of a mighty cata- 
ract, it forms the principal element in what Schopenhauer calls the 
“Dynamic Sublime.” The “Mathematical Sublime,” however, 
arises from the contemplation of the infinity of space and time. 
Before the pyramids, so ancient and so immense, the beholder most 
deeply experiences this feeling. The proper contrary of both these 
Sublimes is the Charming (Reizende). For it arouses the Will, and 
demands the Will's immediate gratification. Presenting to the eyes 
of man wanton figures, either in marble or on canvas, it excites his 
passions and is his greatest curse. 

The Ethics of Schopenhauer, the most original of his derived 
doctrines, are based, like his Asthetics, upon the supremacy of the 
Will. The “ Negation of the Will,” the elevation of man into the 
region of pure knowledge, is the source of all right and of all justice ; 
the “ Affirmation of the Will,” of all wrong and all injustice. For the 
“ Affirmation” is not only retaining my body in the service of my 
Will, it is also compelling your body into the same service. Can- 
nibalism, murder, slavery, are expressions of this “ Affirmation.” 
Although each man, on Schopenhauer’s doctrine of A/Lein-heit, is 
all, still, when, in his understanding of this doctrine, he attempts to 
negate another’s Will, he forgets that every other man is all as well 
as himself. Each, therefore, having a right only to his own Will, 
in attempting to compel another’s Will into the service of his own 
is guilty of injustice, wrong (Umrecht). There are only two methods 
of doing wrong, force and deceit. The latter, indicating a desire to 
use a physical force which is not possessed, is the more criminal ; 
and the most criminal of its various phazes is a broken promise. 
For the terms of a promise are fixed; and when A, obeying them, 
del!crs to B a part of his own Will, B, refusing to deliver to A a 
part of his, is guilty of a most heinous offense. Force and deceit 
should, however, Schopenhauer holds, be employed in certain cases. 
Force should be used to ward off force, and deceit to meet deceit. 
If the negation of another’s Will is wrong, the negation of this ne- 
gation, on the ground that two negatives make an affirmative, is 
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right. Regulus, for instance,—that case which moralists have dis- 
cussed from Cicero down to Bentham,—should not have returned to 
the Carthaginians. Their negation of his Will he had a right to 
overthrow by a counter-negation of theirs. 

Although Schopenhauer’s philosophy is not a system of panthe- 
ism, it has all the fatalistic characteristics of pantheism, with the 
God of pantheism left out. A strict necessarian, Schopenhauer 
holds that the Will is moved only by either weal or woe, and that 
every act comprehends in its purpose some person capable of either 
weal or woe, this person being either the actor himself or some one 
else. Asserting, also, that egoism and moral worth exclude each 
other, he infers that every moral act must relate to other beings 
than the actor. In opposition to the teaching of most moralists 
that the Springs of Action are the Appetites, Desires, and Affec- 
tions, he asserts, ise dixit, that these springs are Egoism, willing 
one’s own weal, Badness (ésheit), willing another’s woe, and Pity 
(Mitleid), willing another’s weal. Only those acts done out of Pity 
possess virtue. In Pity all Right, all Good, is found. Whatever 
is in accordance with another’s Will is right and good, and what- 
ever is in opposition to it is wrong and evil. 

In the elaboration of his ethical theory, Schopenhauer offers a 
solution of that troublesome question of the origin of the right of 
property. The right of property originated, he claims, in the ex- 
penditure of the force of one’s Will upon an object. No mere 
possession of an object can give a title to it. The fact that A has 
enjoyed an object for a certain length of time signifies that he 
should allow B an opportunity of enjoying it. But if A has 
expended his Will upon it, he may demand compensation for his 
labor. 

The origin of states, Schopenhauer, following in part Hobbes, 
and more closely Locke, finds in contract. However delightful to 
me is the exercise of my Will over another’s, to him it results only in 
pain and suffering. Since, moreover, he, I, and all men are, in accord- 
ance with the principle of A/-ein-heit, only one, the wrong I do toan- 
other is wrong done to myself: I fasten my teeth in my own flesh. 
To prevent, therefore, the evils springing from anarchy, from the vio- 
lent affirmation of individual wills, states were formed. The same 
idea is expressed by Aristotle (De Rep., III.), in saying that the 
purpose of the existence of a state is happiness and peace. 

To prevent wrong, or rather the suffering resulting from wrong- 
doing, the state exercises the greatest of all its rights, the right of 
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punishment. In this division of his Ethics Schopenhauer shows 
himself to be a Utilitarian worthy of the extreme wing of the Ben- 
tham school. Punishment, he holds in opposition to his master, 
Kant, is not inflicted for the sake of retribution, but for the sake of 
prevention: it refers to the future, not to the past. Punishment 
for crimes committed is a useless addition of pain. Punishment, as 
a preventive of crime, may be inflicted, provided the pain of 
punishment is less than the pain of the crime it is intended to pre- 
vent. 

The justice administered by states, therefore, referring only to 
the future, is not, Schopenhauer confesses, infallible. Their justice 
is “temporal,” and therefore is imperfect. “ Eternal” justice is abso- 
lute justice. ‘Temporal,” justice requires that an offense be com- 
mitted, discovered, and punished intime. “ Eternal” justice, recog- 
nizing the unity of the crime and of its punishment, of the murderer 
and of his victim, of the tyrant and of his subject, admitting the phe- 
nomenal character of man’s existence and the unreality of time, 
acknowledges that every crime is its own punishment. And such 
justice the eternal, omnipresent, and omnipotent Will administers. 


A mere outline of Schopenhauer’s philosophy can not pretend 
to do justice either to the breadth of the application of its princi- 
ples or to the richness and brilliancy with which these principles 
are illustrated. Pantheistic, pessimistic, a system of utilitarianism 
and of fatalism, of idealism and of realism, it teems with the most 
striking contrasts. Original and comprehensive, written in a style 
as elegant and perspicuous as Kant’s is deformed and obscure, the 
philosophic reader hardly knows whether to wonder more at the 
fundamental errors and baseless, extravagant assumptions of the 
system or at the brilliancy of the genius and the profundity of the 
learning with which these errors and assumptions are supported. 














‘MOTLEY’S APPEAL TO HISTORY. 


To the Editors of the International Review : 


Mr. Warner, with his accustomed promptness and courtesy, has 
advised me that, on the recommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the New York Historical Society, at a recent meeting, voted me 
its thanks for the memorial prepared by me to Mr. Motley, and 
directed that it should be placed among its archives.’ 

I learn also that at the same meeting the society adopted a trib- 
uteto Mr. Motley to be for entry upon its records—a tribute other 
than the one which I had prepared, and which differed from that 
in excluding all reference to the facts in his diplomatic career, con- 
nected with his dismissal from Vienna and London, and constitu- 
ting the treatment against the justice of which he had appealed to 
history. 

My impression has been that that appeal to history, by an his- 
torian who had done so much for history, was one that our Histori- 
cal Society had no right to ignore. I thought that in adopting a 
tribute to Motley’s memory, to refuse to notice his appeal from the 
passions and intrigues of the hour to the verdict of history, and to 
refuse to place the fact that he did so appeal upon the records of 
the society, would be in truth a wrong to the dead which the society 
should be the last to offer, and I thought that it could not deny 
this simple justice to his fame, as it recalled the day when, in the 
Academy of Music, by the voice of its President, the Honorable 


1 Mr. Warner to Mr. Jay. 


170 SECOND AVENUE, 


New Yor« Historicar mt 
New York, October 3, 1877. 


Hon. Joun Jay, Katonah, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to inform you that, on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, the society, at its last stated meeting of October 2d, voted its 
thanks to you for the memorial prepared by you on the late John Lothrop Motley, 
and directed that it should be placed among its archives. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ANDREW WARNER, Recording Secretary. 
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Hamilton Fish, it hailed Motley as one “ whose name belongs to 
no single country and to no single age; as a statesman and a diplo- 
matist, he belongs to America.’ 

My conviction on this point remains unchanged and, unwilling 
to be placed in a position of seeming acquiescence in what I regard 
as the unjust action of the society toward Motley’s memory, by 
accepting without a word the society’s courtesy to myself, I beg 
leave frankly and respectfully to submit some reasons why I can 
not admit the right of the society to ignore Motley’s Appeal to 
History, and why I especially regret that the society should have 
taken such a step just after General Grant himself had made the 
opportune and interesting disclosures touching his dismissal, 
which confirm Mr. Motley’s conviction that the coincidence of 
dates which he placed on record was not accidental, but that his 
removal was connected with the position of Mr. Sumner in the 
Senate on the San Domingo treaty It seems fitting that these rea- 
sons which concern Motley’s fame, in both the Old and the New 
World, should appear if possible in the pages of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL REVIEW. While the first question involved in the dis- 
cussion which has resulted in the action of the society concerns 
directely the fame of the great historian, it has been regarded 
also as involving the rule that should guide the Historical Societies 
of the Republic in their treatment of our noble dead, who, in their 
dealings with governments or officials, may have had occasion to 
appeal to history against assaults upon their character which in 
life they were powerless to overcome. The example of the French 
Academy, whether under royalty, the Empire, or the Republic; in 
doing justice to its deceased members without regard to the views 
or policy of the government, which they might be called to criti- 
cize, is one that may be worthily noted by a body so eminently 
respectable and influential as the Historical Society of New York, 
in which our countrymen should find an example of manly truthful 
utterance unwarped by defence or timidity, as conspicuous as that 
which has marked so honorably the Academy and Institute of 
France. 

The venerable gentleman (the Hon. E. C. Benedict), who ob- 
jected to the recording of the tribute to Motley, based his objec- 
tions on the ground that the paper contained strictures on the 
government. 

His position was thus stated in the official note, addressed to 
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me by Mr. Stevens, the Librarian and Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, who said: 


“ At the last meeting of the society I read the memorial of the late Mr. Motley 
prepared by you at our request, and offered the usual motion to place it upon the 
minutes, 

“To this objection was made on the ground that it contained strictures upon 
the government to which it would be improper for us, as a society, to express such 
approval as an entry on our minutes might imply.” 


The Executive Committee were immediately advised through a 
letter to their Chairman, Judge Kirkland, that the tribute contained 
no stricture on the government which the society could indorse by 
its record, but simply a brief statement of the historic facts, including 
an extract from the defense put forth by the government in its let- 
ter to Mr. Moran, after Mr. Motley had been recalled. 

In the newspaper discussion that ensued, some of the ablest 
representatives of the press declared untenable the assumption that 
the society could properly reject the paper on the ground that the 
facts reflected on the government. 


“ The Historical Society,” said one journal, edited by an accomplished scholar 
and statesman, “ owes no allegiance to persons or administrations ; its sole loyalty 
should be to historic truth.” 

“ How old,” asked another of world-wide reputation, “ must a scandal be before 
the Historical Society can permit it to be mentioned? At what age does a 
lie become sufficiently dignified to become an object of interest to the antiqua- 
rian ?” 

“The doctrine,” said a third, identified with the name and views of Bryant, 
“that a historical society should not put upon its records historical facts which reflect 
injuriously on an administration is simply monstrous, after remarking that General 
Grant and his Secretaries, and Mr. Johnson and his Cabinet, are not the government 
now, any more than Lord North and his ministry are the government, and that the 
matters in question touching Johnson, Sumner, and Motley, who are dead, and 
General Grant, who is a private citizen, do not enter into our existing politics.” 
The editor concluded: ‘The questions which were raised by the official relations 
of these men are historical questions, and they become peculiarly the province of 
the Historical Society, because they involve the honor of a great historian, To 
rule them out of discussion is, as we have said, to rule out by logical sequence all 
questions of American history.” 


It seemed not unnatural that the experienced member of the 
New York bar—whose objection had arrested the vote to place the 
tribute to Motley on the records of the society, when he found the 
ground which he had hastily assured disapproved by the intelligence 
of the community—should seek some other justification for his 
action. 
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In reply toa forcible leader in Harper's Weekly, Mr. Benedict, who 
is said to have been the chairman of the sub-committee, to whom 
the Executive Committee had referred the matter, in a letter to 
that journal published on the 4th of August, said of Mr. Motley: 

“The society holds his memory in the highest esteem, and so do I, and I am 
not willing that among the notices of his death the Historical Society alone should 
declare, over his grave, that his course in public office was unsatisfactory to his 
government.” 

The assumption here is even stronger against Motley, and in 
favor of the government, than in the first proposition. 

Mr. Motley had protested before the world that the treatment 
he had received at Vienna and at London had nothing whatever to 
do with his conduct asa minister. He believed that it was inspired 
in each case by motives of domestic policy, of personal ambition, 
hatred, or revenge, with which he personally had nothing to do, 
and over which he had no control. He held that the charges against 
him were manufactured for a purpose, and that history would vin- 
dicate his course. 

In proposing, therefore, that the Historical Society, in a tribute 
to Motley, should conceal the two chief events in his diplomatic 
career from tenderness to his memory, is there not an assumption 
that there was something in those events that reflected upon 
Motley’s character? Something that implied on his part a derelic- 
tion of official duty both in Austria and in Great Britain, which 
aroused the disapproval of his government, and over which the 
society, while recording the creditable incidents of his life, should 
charitably draw a veil. 

If this be, as it seems to be, a fair deduction from the last reason 
assigned by Mr. Benedict for rejecting the tribute to Motley, may it 
not seem to his friends, and to all who believed that he was unfairly 
treated, like blending a tear to his memory with a stab at his 
fame? Will they recognize the right of the society to pre-judge the 
case, and to refuse even to mention his appeal to history against 
his treatment by two administrations ? 

Another grave objection to the society’s concealing upon its 
records the facts of Motley’s diplomatic career, and which appears 
to have escaped the thought of the Executive Committee, is that it 
shuts out the view of Motley’s character and action under those 
trying and difficult circumstances which test and develop the stuff 
of which a man is made more than a lifetime of luxurious pros- 
perity. ; 
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Even if it be assumed that Presidents Johnson and Grant 
believed that their treatment of Motley was dictated by the surest 
patriotism and theamplest cause, and that, so far as their knowledge 
went, he was in no sense the victim of political intrigue, Motley 
himself declared his belief that in neither case had the government 
the smallest justification for its action; and that belief invests his 
bearing and his protests with a manly dignity that should not be 
overlooked ina historic tribute to his fame. At Vienna, in 1867, 
charges were preferred which he pronounced “ false and vile,” and 
“infamous libels.” The reputed author, McCracken, who has never 
since been identified, he believed to be a myth, a sham, and a 
fraud; and the question who wrote that letter, and why it was 
written, still remains an unsolved enigma. 

The English editor of a London journal, the Anglo-American 
Times, in discussing the Vienna affair, remarks : 


. “Tt is somewhat curious that at this time Andrew Johnson, the President, was 
at war with the Republican party under the leadership of Senator Sumner ; and 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Motley was associated in the mind of the Execu- 
tive with the action of his friend.” 


Without knowing or divining the motive for the McCracken as- 
sault, Mr. Motley, with a becoming self-respect, immediately de- 
nounced the charges, and tendered his resignation, which was curtly 
accepted without one word in regard to his disclaimers. 

While minister at London, the intimation, under date of July Ist, 
1870, that his resignation would be accepted, was unaccompanied 
by any charge; and on the 12th of July his reply was requested by 
telegram. This time Mr. Motley respectfully declined to resign, 
remarking by his letter of July 26th: 


“ Were I now to make use of the permission accorded me to resign, it would 
seem that I did‘so in order to avoid a removal which I knew to be just, and escape 
stigma which I felt to be undeserved.” 


On the 10th of November, Mr. Motley was recalled, and ordered 
to commit the legation to the hands of the Secretary, Mr. Moran, 
and it was not until the 30th of December, 1870, that the govern- 
ment, by way of defending his removal and replying to his final 
protest, preferred formal accusations against the deposed minister in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Moran. 

_ To those late accusations Mr. Motley, keenly as he felt, never 
replied, possibly with the thought which might naturally occur to a 
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proud American, that perhaps it was better to rest upon his appeal 
to history than by exposing in Europe the injustice done to him, 
to bring reproach upon his own government. 

The incautious statements, the personal insinuations, and the 
unrestrained sarcasm of that remarkable letter were not aimed at 
Mr. Motley alone with an independency of diplomatic usage, for 
which, perhaps, an apology can hardly be found in the want of 
political training, to which the ex-President alluded in his last mes- 
sage with a seeming forgetfulness, even less easy to overlook or to 
understand, of the proprieties of official intercourse. At home, the 
President deemed it becoming to make a dispatch to our chargé at 
London the vehicle for assailing before the world with unmistakable 
intention the integrity of the Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in reference to the San Domingo Scheme, to 
impute to him a “betrayal of confidence,” to imply that he was 
“one who uses the words and assurances of friendship to cover a 
secret and determined hostility,” and to let Europe understand that 
the President looked upon Mr. Sumner with “ scorn and contempt.” 

Mr. Sumner’s review of that dispatch, and his answer to its 
charges against himself, were contained in a paper prepared in 
March, 1871, and intended to be presented to the Senate. That 
intention having been defeated, a “ note to the reader” was prefixed 
to it by Mr. Sumner in June, 1871, and it was printed after his 
death, and may be found in the New York 7Zribune for April 6th, 
1874, headed “ The Senator’s Protest.” 

This paper is invested with new interest by the recent revela- 
tions made by General Grant of the true motives of Mr. Motley’s ° 
removal, and the fact is confirmed by the ex-President himself that 
the reason and date of his recall were directly connected with Mr. 
Sumner and the San Domingo Treaty. On this point the language 
of General Grant is explicit, and serves to correct with the highest 
authority the erroneous statements in the dispatch to Moran. 

Among the statements made in that dispatch were these: 1. 
That Mr. Motley, in his interview with the Earl of Clarendon, de- 
scribed in his dispatch No. 8 of June 12th, 1869, had not represented 
the government under their instructions of May 15th. 2. But that 
he had in his mind as a guide something else ; and the dispatch al- 
luded to “a speech made in the Senate” by Mr. Sumner, as if 
Sumner’s views on the Alabama Question were inconsistent with 
the instructions to Motley. 3. That the reply of the Department, 
dated 28th of June, 1869, announcing the President’s wish that 
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when negotiations or discussions on the Alabama Claims should be 
renewed, they should be conducted in the United States, was “a 
severe rebuke, and a practical proof of want of confidence.” 4. That 
the time when the President decided that Motley should not remain 
“as the representative of the government longer than the exigen- 
cies of the public service might require’ was in October, 1869; 
and that the reason of that decision was the announcement by Mr. 
Motley on the 30th of July, by a dispatch received at Washington 
on the 11th of August, but not brought to the knowledge of the 
government until October, that Mr. Motley had inadvertently 
omitted to say in his dispatch of June 12th that its narration of the 
interview with Lord Clarendon had been submitted to and approved 
by that minister. 5. That there was no meaning in the coincidence 
noted by Mr. Motley when he said that the “ Senate rejected the 
(San Domingo) Treaty on the 30th of June of this year (1870), and 
that the letter requesting his resignation was written the next day 
—namely, on the Ist of July.” 6. That the rejection of the San 
Domingo Treaty could not have had any thing to do with Motley’s 
dismissal, because the Treaty was practically dead weeks and 
months before Motley was invited to resign on July Ist, 1870. 7. 
That the time of inviting Mr. Motley to make place for a successor 
was in fact determined by the death of Lord Clarendon on the 27th 
of June, 1870. 

Touching these statements put forth by the government in de- 
fense of their action, and published by the Senate, friends of Mr. 
Motley, pointing to the record, and, since its appearance, to Mr. 


' Sumner’s protest, have held that the government, in attempting 


such an apology for Motley’s dismissal after the fact, had fallen 
into serious inconsistencies, and had argued from premises which, 
however ingenious and plausible, were not founded on fact. 
They held (1) that it was too late to object after the lapse of a year 
to the dispatch No. 8 of May 12th, which at the time they had 
commended ; (2) that it was scarcely fair to object that Mr. Motley 
reflected Mr. Sumner’s views, when the government had so con- 
stantly appealed to Mr. Sumner for advice, and had embodied his 
views on the English question in the instructions to Motley of 
May, 1869, and had subsequently invoked and received his assist- 
ance; (3) that the removal of this discussion to Washington had 
been decided on, not from a want of confidence in Motley, but 
for the reason officially declared to Mr. Sumner at Washington 
that at Washington they would have an advantage in the presence 
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of the Senate; (4) that the San Domingo Treaty was not admitted 
to be dead months before Motley’s dismissal, as the government 
declared, but the government itself had attempted to secure 
Sumner’s vote for it in June, 1870, shortly before its rejection; (5) 
that the suggestion of the London 7imes that, in view of the tele- 
graphic announcement of Mr. Motley’s intended removal on the 
25th of June, “two days before Lord Clarendon’s death, which 
was unforeseen here, and could not have been expected in the 
States, it is difficult to connect the resolution to supersede the 
late American Minister with the change at our Foreign Office,”’ 
disposed entirely of the assertion and the arguments based upon 
it, that the time or day of Motley’s removal was fixed by Lord 
Clarendon’s death. 

These views rested on ascertained facts, but no such positive 
answer could be given to the fourth charge, that the President had 
decided to remove Motley in October, 1869, for the reason so 
elaborately discussed in the Moran letter; or to the fifth, upon 
which the government insisted with so much of ridicule and 
sarcasm toward Mr. Motley, with allusion to the Goodwin Sands 
and the famous quotation from Dickens, that there was no con- 
nection whatever between Motley’s removal and Sumner’s opposi- 
tion to the Treaty. 

These two points General Grant has perhaps unsconsciously but 
conclusively settled by showing that the time when he resolved on 
Motley’s dismission was not in October, 1869, nor for the reason 
assigned in the Moran letter, but about the 28th of June, 1860, 
when Motley was advised of the intended transfer of the negotia- 
tion to Washington, and for the reason that Motley had fallen in line 
with Sumner; and that the reason why he was not then dismissed 
was the fear of its effect upon Mr. Sumner’s attitude in the Senate 
toward the San Domingo Treaty. 

The conversation in which the late President avowed and de- 
fended his removal of Motley was published in the New York 
Herald of September 25th, 1877, as given by the reporter of that 
journal, who accompanied General Grant on his railway tour in 
England and Scotland, and who has described the enthusiastic re- 
ception given in both countries to the hero of Appomattox, who 
had been rewarded by the gratitude and suffrages of his country- 
men. 

The letter was dated Edinburgh, September 11th, 1877, and the 
passages in reference to Mr. Motley were as follows: 
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“GRANT AND MOTLEY.” 


¥ “I see a reference in a newspaper eulogy of Mr. Motley to your position toward 
that officer, and the intimation that your action was one of the remote causes of 
his death. 

“Yes, I have read it, and it does me great injustice. Mr. Motley was certainly 
a very able, very honest gentleman, fit to hold any official position, but he knew 
long before he went out he would have to go. When I was making these appoint- 
ments, Mr. Sumner came to me and asked me to appoint Mr. Motley as Minister 
to the Court of St. James. I told him I would, and did. Soon after, Sumner made 
that violent speech about the Alabama Claims, and the British government was 
greatly offended. Mr. Sumner was at that time Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs.” 

“MOTLEY AND SUMNER.” 

“Mr. Motley had to be instructed. The instructions were prepared very care- 
fully ; and after Governor Fish and I had gone over them for the last time, I wrote 
an addendum charging him that, above all things, he should handle the subject of 
the Alabama Claims with the greatest delicacy. Mr. Motley, instead of obeying 
his explicit instructions, deliberately fell in line with Mr. Sumner, and thus added 
insult to the previous injury. As soon as I heard of it, I went over to the State 
Department and told Governor Fish to dismiss Motley at once. I was very angry 
indeed, and I have been sorry many a time since that I did not stick to my first 
determination. Mr. Fish advised delay because of Sumner’s position in the Senate 
and attitude on the Treaty question. We did not want to stir him up again just 
then. We dispatched a note of severe censure to Motley at once, and ordered him 
to abstain from any further connection with that question. We thereupon com- 
menced negotiations with the British Minister at Washington, and the result was 
the Joint High Commission and the Geneva Award. I supposed that Mr. Motley 
would be manly enough to resign after that snub, but he kept on till he was 
removed. Mr. Sumner promised me that he would vote for the Treaty, but when it 
was first before the Senate he did all he could to defeat it.” 


General Grant remarked in the same conversation that Mr. 
Sumner had made “statements knowing them to be falsehoods.” 

It may be a question how far the sturdiest supporters of the 
Presidential prerogatives, which under the last administration, 
without resistance from a complaisant Cabinet, assumed imperial 
proportions, will regard it as a constitutional prerogative of the 
ex-President to formulate and circulate calumnies against the 
dead statesmen, who in their lives disapproved his policy and pro- 
tested against many of his acts. But without discussing the deli- 
cacy or the fitness of the language attributed to General Grant 
further than to remark that his tone toward the dead indicates 
the strength of his feeling in the past, we may leave it to the people 
of New England and to the friends of Sumner throughout the coun- 
try to deal with the charges of the ex-President against the good 
name of the great Senator of Massachusetts. (ets! 
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A glance at the relations between Sumner and the President in 
1870 may assist us to understand how Motley’s retention or dismis- 
sal as Minister to England came to depend upon Sumner’s attitude 
on the San Domingo annexation. 

Mr. Sumner was the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and his approval was essential to the success of the 
Treaty, in which the President took an unusual personal interest,’and 
to which, even in his last message, he recurs at length, maintaining 
that “if my views had been concurred in, the country would be in 
a prosperous condition to-day, both politically and financially.” 

It appears from a letter of Col. J. W. Forney, published in the 
Philadelphia Press of October 3d, 1877, that Col. Forney had 
been dining with Mr. Sumner one evening when President Grant 
was announced with the message that he wished to confer with 
the Senator on important business. Col. Forney was about retir- 
ing, when he was asked by the President to remain and hear what 
he had to say; and then the President introduced the subject of the 
annexation of San Domingo, and Sumner answered his strong en- 
treaties for his support with the words: 


“ Well, Mr. President, I am a Republican and an administration man, and will do 
all I can properly to make your administration a success; I will give the subject my 
best thought, and will do all I can to aid you.” 


General Grant regarded this pledge as binding Sumner to sup- 
port the scheme, and that at the time was Col. Forney’s impres- 
sion also. But whatever.consent Sumner might possibly have given 
to the proposed acquisition of the island, in whole or in part, with 
a population foreign in origin, language, and institutions, if it were 
to be accomplished in an honest way, his “ best thought” did not 
allow him, on the preliminary and independent question of the 
method of annexation, to approve the crooked scheme by which 
it was attempted, and which he regarded as crooked, cowardly, 
and immoral, in violation of international law and of the Constitu- 
tions alike of San Domingo and the United States. 

Sumner’s views on these points were embodjed in resolutions 
subsequently presented by him to the Senate on the 24th of March, 
i871, and sustained by an elaborate speech on “ Violations of In- 
ternational Law and Usurpation of War Powers.” 

“The second of these resolutions declared ‘ That every sentiment of justice is 


disturbed by the employment of foreign force in the maintainance of a ruler engaged 
in selling his country, and this moral repugnance is increased when it is known that 
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the attempted sale is in violation of the Constitution of the country to be sold; that, 
therefore, the employment of our navy to maintain Baez in power, while attempting 
to sell his country to the United States in open violation of the Dominican Consti- 
tution, is morally wrong, and any transaction founded upon it must be null and 
void.’ ” 


The efforts of the President to overcome the scruples of the 
Senator seem to have continued until within a month of the rejec. 
tion of the Treaty, on the 30th of June, 1870. Mr. Sumner said in 
his protest, remarking that the conversation to which he referred 
was official and related to public business : 

“ At last, some time in June, 1870, a few weeks before the Santo Domingo Treaty 
was finally rejected by the Senate, the Secretary.came to my house about nine 
o'clock in the evening and remained until after the clock struck midnight, the whole 
protracted visit being occupied in earnest and reiterated appeal that I should cease 
my opposition to the Presidential scheme; and here he urged that the election 
which made General Grant President had been carried by him and not by the Re- 
publican party, so that his desires were entitled to special consideration. * * * I 
assured the Secretary firmly and simply that, seeing the matter as I did with all its 
surroundings, my duty was plain, and that I must continue to oppose it so long as 
it appeared.to me wrong. * * * At last, finding me inflexible, he changed his 
appeal, saying, ‘Why not go to London? I offer you the English mission; it is 
yours,’ ” 


Among the notable points in this conversation is the assump- 
tion by General Grant, and its seeming acceptance by members of 
his cabinet, that the election which made him President was carried 
by him, and not by the Republican party. That assumption goes 
far to explain the Grant policy, and to make clear in the conduct 
toward the party of the President and his cabinet things hitherto 
inexplicable. Then again the opinion expressed by General Grant 
of Sumner’s character, and his pronounced dislike of the late Sena- 
tor, invests the tender to Sumner of the English mission in June, 
1870, with unusual interest. 

Mr. Sumner evidently regarded the offer as a part of the San 
Domingo scheme; but as the dispatch to Mr. Moran denies the 
slightest connection between the treatment of Motley and the 
San Domingo qyestion, and if we accept as true that denial, it is 
not easy to understand the offer to Mr. Sumner, unless it was in- 
tended as a tribute by the President to the Senator for the readi- 
ness and ability with which he had responded to the constant ap- 
peals for his assistance jin every stage of the English question. 
How warmly his advice seemed to be appreciated appears from Mr. 
Sumner’s protest. General Grant refers with seeming satisfaction 
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to the negotiation at Washington with the British minister which 
resulted in the Joint High Commission and the Geneva Award; 
and it appears that it was in August, 1869, two months after the 
determination to dismiss Motley for holding Sumner’s views, that 
Sumner advised the renewal of the discussion; that that advice 
was adopted by the government of General Grant, and that Sumner 
was himself invited to write the dispatch, but thinking it best that it 
should come from another, he named a gentleman who did write it. 
And the Secretary, writing to Suniner, and describing the dispatch 
so written by his nominee as “a calm, full review of our entire 
case,” said to Sumner, “I hope it will meet your views; I think it 
will.” It was of this dispatch that Lord Clarendon said, “It is Mr. 
Sumner’s speech over again ;” and another Englishman said, “ It out- 
Sumners Sumner.” 





“T shall never change my mind,” General Grant is reported to have said to the 
Herald representative, “as to the wisdom of the policy that brought about the 
Washington Treaty with Great Britain; no matter how much the friends of Mr. 
Motley and Mr. Sumner may defend the indirect damage humbug, we never could 
have procured the agreement of the British commissioners or people to such a 
thing.” 


As it was Sumner’s advice which appears to have brought about 
the negotiations which resulted in the Washington Treaty, General 
Grant, in declaring his deep conviction of the wisdom of that 
policy, bore the highest testimony to the sagacity of the dead Sena- 
tor; but it is now apparent whence the ex-President derives the 
right to charge upon Mr. Sumner and Mr. Motley the responsi- 
bility of the decision of his cabinet after the treaty was concluded, 
and when the proudest government in the land had expressed its 
regret for the escape of the Alabama, to allow the retention in the 
American case of the claims which he now denounces as the “ indi- 
rect damage humbug.” However much the ex-President may re- 
gret that he committed the country to these claims, with his pres- 
ent conviction that neither the commissioners nor people of Great 
Britain could possibly consent to it, and however disagreeable may 
be to him the thought of the humiliation to which the American 
people were subjected when it required all the skill of their clever 
agents at Geneva to save the treaty by procuring a decision of the 
tribunal against their own claim before its presentation, there is 
nothing to indicate that Mr. Motley regarded with favor that fea- 
ture of the American case; and at that time Sumner had long ceased 
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to be asked to formulate for the government the views of the Presi- 
dent on the English question. 

Condemned according to General Grant in June, 1869, and his re- 
moval then decided upon, but retained in office until July, 1870, Mot- 
ley was left in ignorance of the alleged dissatisfaction on the part of 
the government, and was quite unaware that for a whole year he 
owed his position in London simply to the fear entertained by the 
President and his advisers, that his recall would arouse the displeasure 
of Mr. Sumner, until the time arrived when the government had no 
longer any motive for “ not wishing to stir him up,” and that time was 
the next day after the defeat of the San Domingo Treaty by Sumner’s 
exposure of the immorality of the scheme. 

When at last dismissed, Mr. Motley wrote: “ During thirteen 
months succeeding the incidents of June, 1869, the government has 
employed me in the most serious matters that can occupy an envoy 
in the negotiation of treaties and other important and confidential 
business up to the moment when in three lines you informed me 
that the President, for no reason whatever, would permit me to 
resign.” 

Mr. Sumner was kept in similar ignorance of the fate that awaited 
Motley, and the continuing appeals for his advice in shaping and 
formulating the policy of the President on the English question 
were little calculated to open his eyes to the fact that, for harmo- 
nizing with the views on that subject so persistently sought for by 
the cabinet, and embodied in its instructions, Motley had been 
condemned. 

Mr. Sumner, who felt little flattered by the tender of the English 
mission, based, as it seemed to be, on two unpleasant suppositions, 
the one, that his objection to the treaty could be removed by an 
appointment, the other, that he was ready to displace his friend, 
showed in his protest that when the adoption by the government 
of his suggestions in August, 1869 (two months after it had been 
resolved to recall Motley), for a renewal of the negotiation, had 
resulted in the British government asking the significant and com- 
prehensive question, “what we would accept,” the Secretary, under 
date of Washington, November 6th, 1870, expressed to Mr. Sumner 
their unwillingness to act on it without consulting him, and wrote : 
“When will you be here? Will you either note what you think 
will be sufficient to meet the views of the Senate and of the country, 
or will you formulate the proposition ?” 

“The crime of the minister,” said Sumner’s protest, “was depen- 
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dence on me—so says the state paper—a simple narrative,” he added 
as he proceeds to quote the request of the government, for his ad- 
vice “will show who is the criminal.” 

Few Americans will read General Grant’s disclosures in connec- 
tion with the diplomatic record—and, collating facts and dates, mark 
the secret moves and motives in what, to Motley, proved so sad a 
tragedy—without contrasting his plain, straightforward, dignified, 
and manly course with the finesse of the Washington Cabinet in 
making its English policy subservient to the San Domingo scheme 
and delaying its plans for the English mission, for fear of stirring up 
the Senator whom they affected to despise. 

Apologies will always be found for governments who finesse suc- 
cessfully to obtain advantages from foreign powers; and ministers, 
reputed great, have held dissimulation for such a purpose, not 
always base and mean, but occasionally as “quite proper and ex- 
tremely virtuous.” Modern rulers, in all countries, have rivaled 
those of ancient times in illustrating the proverb, “ Who knows not 
how to dissimulate knows not how to govern.” 

Talleyrand, who originated the proverb, which seems to have 
been newly illustrated in the case of Motley, that language was 
given to man only to disguise his thoughts, once distinguished 
between Prince Metternich and Cardinal Mazarin by the remark, 
“Le Cardinal trompait, mais il ne mentait pas: or M. De Metternich 
ment toujours et ne trompe jamais.” Of Louis Napoleon it was 
said, “Il ne parle jamais, il ment toujours.” English history is not 
wanting in adepts in finesse, and Macaulay remarks of Thomas 
Wharton, in the reign of William and Mary, who was known as 
“Honest Tom,” that “of all the liars he was the most deliberate, 
the most inventive, and the most circumstantial. What shame 
meant he did not understand.” ; 

In our Republic the example of its earliest envoys, and the 
feeling that our foreign policy should be truthful and straight- 
forward, are thought to have moderated the disposition sometimes 
observed in our diplomacy to ruse and duplicity. But Motley had 
the misfortune to learn by a double lesson,—and the last proved 
too much for his proud and sensitive spirit,—that if the diplomatic 
inexpertness and crude methods of the late administration, and its 
unfortunate habit of being bold when it should have been cautious, 
and timid when it should have been bold, tended to save it from 
dangerous finesse in its dealings with foreign powers, it was still 
deemed safe to practice the art, without stint toward its own 
agents at foreign capitals, whether at London or at Vienna, under 
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Johnson or under Grant. Motley found himself the victim of in- 
trigues to which he was a stranger, unexpectedly assailed from 
Washington by manufactured charges and premeditated insults, 
deposed, degraded, and wounded in his reputation by the very 
government which he was faithfully serving,—a government on 
which his personal accomplishments and successes had conferred 
honor and prestige, and on whose loyal protection he had a right 
implicitly to count. 

When his biography shall be truthfully written, and shall narrate 
without concealment or curtailment the motives and means that 
arrested his career, first at Vienna and then at London, as shown by 
General Grant, the diplomatic record, and the notes addressed to 
Mr. Sumner, those chapters will record events that concern the 
honor of the Republic, and that will present, in Motley’s bearing 
under injuries that he keenly felt, an example not unworthy of her 
sons. 

The attempt, from whatever motive or in whatever guise, to con- 
ceal those events and that example should not prevail; Motley’s 
appeal to the justice of his countrymen ought not to be ignored, 
and the words of his last letter should not be forgotten: 


“It has been generally admitted in our country that power and respectability are 
inseparable, and that Republican institutions are founded upon reason, justice, and 
honor, not upon arbitrary will, Yet the Government of the United States has de- 
liberately wrought as much injury to my reputation in an honorable profession as it 
could do, and there is not a charge against me. . . . The American people are 
just and honorable, and I should be pained if they believed me unfaithful to the high 
trust reposed in me. . . . History will decide upon whom the discredit of the 


transaction rests.” 


I have thus suggested to you, gentlemen, the general reasons 
why I can not regard as fair to Motley, or in accord with the 
dignity of the Historical Society, or with the cause of good morals, 
the policy of excluding from a tribute to his memory the facts on 
which he based his Appeal to History. 

The impropriety of such exclusion seems equally clear, whatever 
the apology, whether to shield the Johnson and Grant administra- 
tions from stricture, or to protect the fame of Motley from reproach. 

Surely, if in France, under the Bourbons, the members of the 
Academy could faithfully decline to modulate the eulogies on their 
dead associate in harmony with the exacting ear of Royalty, the 
American people have a right to look to the Historical Society for 
a regard to integrity in its records when it makes a minute of the 
life of a man like Motley, with no mutilation of that minute, for 
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fear of offending those whose action toward him was in the ca- 
pacity of public servants, wielding the power conferred by the people, 
under the most sacred trust and who first, by their apology addressed 
to Moran, and now by the free utterances of their ex-President, have 
invited and challenged the frankest criticism. 

However strong may be the desire in any quarter to shirk inquiry 
into the treatment of Motley on any ground that may seem conve- 
nient, it is simply impossible that the members at large of the Asso- 
ciation can regard such a course as just to the dead or ennobling to 
the living. 

General Grant has done the country a service in the glimpse he 
has opened—however little it may arouse our national pride—of the 
cabinet counsel that swayed his course toward Motley and 
Sumner. Reminded, perhaps, of Motley’s traits by the words of 
Dr. Stanley’s funeral sermon, to which he was an involuntary list- 
ener, he has added his tribute to the fact that “Mr. Motley was 
certainly a very able and very honest gentleman, fit to hold any 
official position,” and his charge against Motley of a want of man- 
liness has doubtless arisen from the General’s not being aware that 
the note (of June 28th, 1869) which he describes as “a note of 
severe censure,” was of an approving and assuring character. It 
assured Mr. Motley that 


“Your general presentation and treatment of the several subjects discussed in 
that interview (with Lord Clarendon) meets the approval of this Department.” 


After remarking that “the President’s view of the right of every 
power when a civil’conflict has arisen within another State was not 
conveyed in precise conformity to that view as I desired to present 
it to you, and as it would doubtless have been conveyed to you had 
your communication been made in writing,” and stating that “ when- 
ever negotiations or discussions on the subject of the Alabama 
Claims (so-called) shall be renewed, they be conducted in the United 
States,” the dispatch concluded with these words: 

“In the mean time you may be well content to rest the question on the very 
forcible presentation you have made of the American side of the question. It 
was strongly done; and if there were expressions used stronger than were required 
by your instructions, the excess was in the right direction ; and stopping where they 
do, and uttered as they were, it may well be hoped that they may tend to impress 
the minister with the seriousness of our application and of the grievances we have 
sustained.” 

The General, if he will refer to the “correspondence relating 
to the recall of Mr. Motley,”’ will find that the note, so far from 


1 Senate Ex. Doc., No."11, 41st Cong., ad Session, 1871. 
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being one of severe censure, was a note of graceful compliment. 
Equally unconscious is he that the removal of the discussion to Wash- 
ington, as explained by the Secretary to Sumner in conversation and 
by letter, had no reference to Mr. Motley, but was adopted to avoid a 
difficulty that had attended the Johnson [treaty by having at the 
place of the negotiation the presence of the Senate. 

It may be regretted that the ex-President, while developing the 
policy of his government toward Sumner and Motley, had not al- 
luded to that interesting feature of the case—his tender to Sumner 
of the English Mission in June, 1870. 

Admitting the fitness of such a tribute by the government of 
General Grant for the great services performed by Sumner in 
shaping its policy on the Alabama Question, and especially in 
opening the way to a renewal of the discussion which eventuated 
in the Washington Treaty, the question still recurs, when Motley had 
been condemned for sympathizing with the views of Sumner, Why 
did the President select as Motley’s successor the Senator himself ? 

Perhaps General Grant and some of the members of the Cabinet, 
conspicuous among whom was the eminent gentleman who, as Presi- 
dent of the Historical Society, received Motley with such generous 
eulogy, may deem it fitting to bury their enmities in his grave and 
to complete the justice to his memory which General Grant has 
partially renewed. Should the members of the society, on reflection, 
think that it was an error to suppress on their record Motley’s 
Appeal to History, and that they may fitly do something to accom- 
plish his desire for a future scrutiny of the facts, they may perhaps 
deem it well to appoint some ‘trusty and disinterested person—a 
Stranger to all the parties living and dead—to prepare a simple 
record of the facts on which Motley based that appeal, and who, 
in the performance of that task, might invite the several members 
of General Grant’s Cabinet to follow the example of their chief in 
disclosing the whole truth upon a matter in which from the emi- 
nmence of Mr. Motley’s position the diplomacy and culture of 
Europe have felt an interest almost equal to our own. 

They might also ask the surviving members of Mr. Johnson’s 
Cabinet to do the same service to American history, and to 

Motley’s fame, in regard to the McCracken charges preferred against 
him at Vienna. 

I am, gentlemen, with the highest regard, faithfully yours, 

JOHN Jay. 
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ORIENTAL Re icions.'—The study of comparative religions begins to 
bear fruit. In England, Germany, and France, the Oriental religions have for 
a long time been fully examined, with reference to the light they shed upon 
the primitive beliefs of man, and as a statement of natural religion outside of 
Christianity, but not always with a friendly feeling to the latter. Mr. Johnson 
is the first man in this country to connect the religion of India, China, and 
Persia with the ancient civilization of those countries, and to reconstruct the 
steps by which they have reached their present maturity. His work is schol- 
arly ; and, though he makes no claim to original sources of information, it is 
evident that every thing which has been written about China has contributed 
to his almost exhaustive volume. He has left no point untouched. The 
chapters are not overloaded with information, but are so filled with well- 
digested knowledge, exact and ample information, that we do not know where 
to look for a book which, religion apart, furnishes more nearly what every one 
wishes to know about the celestial country. He writes of China, as Emerson 
wrote about England, by topics, and gives to his pages not exactly the atmo- 
sphere of philosophy, but that constant reference to first principles and national 
characteristics by which a vast national history and an immense present vi- 
tality may best be understood. His style is easy and natural, condensed and 
nervous at times, always readily understood, and eminently readable. It is 
impossible in such an immense work that there should not be numerous repe- 
titions, and the chief literary objection is its enormous length; but Mr. John- 
son has condensed the chief part of the European knowledge of the Chinese 
within the compass of his book, and has written so entirely as a master of his 
subject that those interested in China or in the study of comparative religion 
are not likely to complain of its length. 

The objection which we anticipated before examining the work was that 
Mr. Johnson might make it the vehicle for his spleen against Christianity. In 
the introduction to his “ India,” he avows himself a believer in universal religion, 
and puts Christianity upon a level with other Oriental systems. He also in- 
dulges in statements of certain Christian doctrines which are very wide of 
truth ; but in the present volume, save in his statement of the missionary work 
in China, he confines himself strictly to his subject. 


1“ Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion. China.” By Sam- 
uel Johnson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1877. 8v0, pp. 999. 
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It is impossible to give a synopsis of the contents of the book. It is 
enough to state what are some of its main features. His chief point is to set 
forth the characteristics of the Chinese mind, and its strict confinement to the 
actual and the present, in work and thought. These national characteristics 
give the tone to its civilization and religion. After following them through the 
entire range of their activity, Mr. Johnson explains the special religious beliefs 
of the Chinese, tracing their beginnings to the idea of the family and to the 
system known as patriarchalism. He here touches on ground which Mr. 
Tylor and Mr. Spencer have recently gone over in their respective works, 
and shows that, judged from their point of view, and with their traditions to 
guide them, they are not an irreligious people. The work includes a sketch 
of Chinese Buddhism and of Tao-ism, and closes with an attempt to reduce 
the Chinese philosophy to a consistent system of thought and experience. 
Mr. Johnson has yet to treat of the Persian religion; but if he carries into 
his final volume the same breadth of study, the same scholarly fidelity and 
patience in detail, the larger mind which does not ignore Christianity though 
it may dissent from received opinions concerning it, the instinct of the philoso- 
pher no less than that of the historian of thought, which has been the prevailing 
characteristic of his volumes on “India” and “China,” he \. ‘ll nobly earn the grat- 
itude of religious men and do a most important service in the comparative 
study of religion. It is possible to find much fault here and there with his 
work, but we prefer to generously recognize its merits and to accept it as a 
contribution sincere and well-meant to a great subject. 


Mewmorrs oF JoHN Quincy Apams.'—In the INTERNATIONAL REviIEw for 
November, 1875, the first seven volumes of this important work were noticed, 
and the scope and character of the whole were pointed out. It has now been 
completed, upon the same plan, and all that was then said of its value, as a 
contribution to our national history, may be emphatically reaffirmed. There 
is no other book in existence which gives so vivid, complete, and accurate a 
picture of public life in the United States, through the first half of this cen- 
tury; and, apart from its historical importance, there are few collections of 
memorials which present so great a variety’ of entertaining and instructive 
reading. 

Mr. Adams’s public services, after the end of his term as President in 1829, 
were rendered mainly in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
to which he was elected in 1830, and re-elected for each succeeding Congress, 
until his death in 1848. Though an old man when he first took his seat in 
the popular branch—he had served a term in the Senate, beginning twenty- 
eight years before—he yet lived to be its senior member in service as well as 
in age. Assiduous in his attention to the business of the House, and univer- 
sally respected for his learning, integrity, and firmness, even by his opponents, 


1“ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising Portions of his Diary from 1795 
to 1848.” Edited by Charles Francis Adams. In 12 volumes, 8vo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 
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a position of ascendency was within his reach, such as has never been held in 
that body, except, perhaps, by Henry Clay. Even the utter lack in Mr, 
Adams of the manners of subserviency, which are often supposed to be a 
power among statesmen, would not have interfered with his influence as the 
father and leader of the House; but that he deliberately identified himself 
with unpopular principles, and constantly challenged attention for them. He 
was the foremost representative in the !and of that form of opposition to slavery 
which confined its efforts within the constitution and the laws, But when the 
advocates of slavery undertook to strengthen their institution by war, by the 
seizure of territory hitherto free, or by the suppression of the rights of free 
speech and of petition, the “old man eloquent” became terrible in the 
denunciation of them, and won the bitter hostility of most of the Southern 
and of many Northern members. He reckoned it among the greatest triumphs 
of his life that, in the last Congress’in which he sat, mainly owing to his own 
zealous struggles, no “ gag-law” for the suppression of petitions was placed 
among the rules of the House. 

Few men have ever lived who seem to have had better opportunities to 
make the most of their powers, or more industry and faithfulness in improving 
their opportunities. Yet the student of his mind and tastes will be inclined 
to believe that he could have been a greater and happier man, had his long 
life been spent in the pursuits of literature. Judged by the world’s standard, 
it was a remarkable success; he held a series of the highest positions of trust 
and honor in the republic, and for sixty years was the associate and peer of 
its foremost statesmen. Yet his chief enjoyments were found in his library and 
in written composition ; and, while his virtues were of high value to his country, 
his intellectual superiority was that of the author and scholar, rather than of 
the practical ruler or legislator. In his old age, he writes, after examining a 
new “commonplace book,” September sth, 1841, “I had made extracts, 
copies, translations, and quotations, more, perhaps, than other man living, 
without ever being able to pack up my knowledge or my labors in any 
methodical order; and now doubt whether I might not have employed my 
time more profitably in some one great, well-compacted, comprehensive pur- 
suit, adapting every hour of labor to the attainment of one great end.” 

Mr. Adams was, doubtless, conscious that the same remark might be 
applied to his whole life. Fully believing that he had not only the will, but 
the ability to save his country in the great crisis which must one day come, 
he saw that it would come after his time, and that the control of it must be 
left to others. He had nodoubt that in some form, a decisive struggle between 
the Northern and the Southern types of society was fast approaching, and that 
this would be a new formative period for the Republic, with “a sudden making 
of splendid names.” “ Before going to the House,” he writes, February rsth, 
1843, “I had a quarter of an hour’s conversation with Cushing, and told him 
there was a war now in parturition between freedom and slavery throughout 
the globe; . . . that in this war I could take no part—I was going on 
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the stage; but he was coming on to it, and I conjured him, as he cherished his 
own and his country’s honor, not to commit himself, in this great controversy, 
‘to the side of slavery; and to return to the cause of liberty, from which he 
had not yet irrevocably strayed. He heard me without taking offense, but 
apparently without conviction.” Again, April 25th, 1839, a similar conscious- 
ness is revealed in this entry: “Among the felicities of Washington’s life is the 
unity of the two great objects which he had to pursue; first, the war of inde- 
pendence ; and secondly, the establishment of the constitution of the United 
States. There is the unity of a Grecian drama in both of them—a tragedy 
and a comedy. No reputation of a great man can be acquired but by the 
accomplishment of some great object. But perhaps fortune is the great 
furnisher of occasions. The Revolutionary age and the Constituent age were 
the times for great men; the administrative age is an age of small men and 
small things.” 

No statesman of large experience, certainly, can be misled into Mr. Galton’s 
famous assumption that reputed greatness is the true measure of intrinsic 
greatness. In public life, opportunity, that comes to few, is an indispensable 
element of high achievement. But the first rank in literature and scholarship 
is always open to the power which can grasp it; the way along which truth 
and fame are pursued together, lies above the common play of circumstance. 
With faculties and tastes which might have made an epoch in his country’s 
literature, fortune and choice made Mr. Adams a statesman; and while the 
opportunity never came to him to impress his name forever on the imaginations 
of mankind, by the sudden accomplishment of some one splendid object, 
yet his long career of continuous and useful service to his country will always 
be remembered with honor. 


FRONTENAC AND New France.’—Mr. Parkman is approaching the 
end of his life-long work, the history of France and England in North America, 
which he mapped out for himself while still a college student in his eighteenth 
year, and has so thoroughly mastered it that the field is peculiarly his own. 
Unless he fills in an intervening period of less decisive importance, the work 
will end with the next volume, which will treat of “ Montcalm and the Fall of 
New France.” The present work is less brilliant as an historical picture than 
“The Old Régime in Canada,” and is far from that wonderful fascination 
which thrills the reader of “ The Conspiracy of Pontiac;” but Count Fron- 
tenac is a strong character, and in his management of French resources in 
Canada, no less than in his success with the Indians, there is almost the interest 
of a romance. Indeed, this quality of poetical fascination always appears in 
Mr. Parkman’s writings and invests them with the charm which belongs to 
fictions of the imagination, but this does not at all impair his volumes as 
truthful and sober historical narratives. His style is perfect for its purpose, 
and his art is concealed from the reader. The foot-notes and the constant 


* “Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV.” By Francis Parkman, 
Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 8vo, pp. 479. 
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reference to authorities show that Mr. Parkman never falls into Macaulay’s 
error of sacrificing truthfulness in facts to the necessities of brilliant writing ; 
and the challenge which he has offered to others to controvert the 
facts which tell against received impressions of the events which he relates 
has never yet been accepted. It is a matter of just pride that an American 
has so truthfully and faithfully told the story of that contest for the possession 
of the New World in which the issue between France and England so long 
hung uncertain in the balance, and few historians of any age have preserved 
such strict impartiality while making a brilliant and thrilling story. 

The period covered by Count Frontenac’s life is from 1672 to 1701, 
when the powerful Iroquois, aided and abetted by the English, compelled the 
French to put forth every energy to save New France from their depredations. 
For this enterprise Frontenac, who had been chosen by the first soldier of 
Europe for a campaign against the Turks in 1669, was selected. He was 
in many respects the most remarkable man who ever represented the crown 
of France in the New World, and did more than any other person, through 
what finally proved to be fruitless schemes for the development of the 
interests of Canada, to hold in check the industrial populations of the English 
colonies, As a man, he was warm in his friendships and terrible in his hates ; 
his whole career was one of continual strife; he showed rare sagacity in his 
political and military management, and had his attention been as fully turned 
to the development of Canada as it was to the petty contests for his supre- 
macy in local government, Mr. Parkman says with truth that “ the future 
of the English-speaking races in America would have been more than endan- 
gered.” His quarrels with the intendant at Quebec finally led Louis XIV., 
who made a pet of his American colony, to the recall of both, but the for- 
tunes of Canada grew so bad under his two successors, and the enmity of 
William of Orange to his French rival was so clearly visible along the forest 
line of the American colony, that the king was obliged to ask Frontenac to 
repel the invasion of the English and retrieve the fortunes of a dependency in 
which the attempt was made to engraft the social and political character of 
the old régime upon the undeveloped energies and changed circumstances of 
American pioneer life. He returned to Quebec in 1689, and remained in 
command till his death in November, 1698, in his seventy-eighth year. He 
repelled the invasion of the English during the period of border warfare, in 
which New England suffered severely from the cruelties inflicted by the 
Indians in the employ of Frontenac, and left New France with the chief 
objects gained for which he had contended in the last eight years of his gev- 
ernorship, with the power of the Iroquois broken, Detroit occupied by the 
French, the passes of the West guarded by forts, another New France grow- 
ing up at the mouth of the Mississippi, lines of military communice-ion joining 
the Gulf of Mexico with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and New France itself 
secure and strong till at last the arms of the English colonies triumphed on 
the Heights of Abraham. 

New York. 
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Connop THIRLWALL.'—Dr. Thirlwall was probably the most learned 
man of his time in the Church of England, and his erudition was only 
equaled by his boldness and comprehensiveness of thought. These 
“ Remains” could ill have been spared. Though in the form of “ charges,” 
they contain more food for the understanding than could be gathered from 
many more pretentious volumes. ‘The writer was respected by men of all 
parties, though he never for one moment allowed his own opinions to 
remain in dubiety. Few books have been recently published which would 
$0 well repay study, either as regards style or matter, as the one now under 
review. 


Sir WiLiiaM Fairpairn.2—It is a noticeable fact that most scientific 
men and engineers have possessed a singularly soft and almost child-like 
disposition, and this is further illustrated in Fairbairn. After a long and 
honorable career—which began in the humblest manner—the great engineer 
died possessing the esteem of all who had known him, and his funeral at 
Manchester was attended by sixty thousand persons. Almost every part of 
England contains some memorial of Fairbairn’s skill ; and those who desire 
to pass from his public career to learn something of his private life, will be 
amply repaid by a perusal of this entertaining volume. 


Fiction.— Undoubtedly the cleverest novel of the present season is that 
by Mr. Buchanan.’ It is a story of the time of Napoleon, and the glimpses 
we obtain of the “ Little Corporal” are lifelike in the extreme. These vol- 
umes are fully equal in imagination to any of Mr. Buchanan’s poems. The 
most prejudiced critic could not but admit the genuine power and dramatic 
force of this novel. It will add greatly to its author’s reputation, which is 
already high in the domain of poetry—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written a 
good many novels, some of which have been rightly highly esteemed, but his 
last is scarcely of that character.‘ Probably this is partly owing to his story 
and its characters, neither of which can sufficiently enlist the sympathy of 
readers.— Miss Craik’s novel * is of a superior order, psychologically clever, 
and exhibiting much skill in the delineation of the character of the heroine. 
The book takes a high rank for its finish Miss Tytler has done much good 
work in the past, but she has the misfortune in her present story ‘ to take 


1“ Remains, Literary and Theological, of Connop Thirlwall, late Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s.” London: Daldy, Isbister & Co. 

*“ The Life of Sir William Fairbairn, Bart.” Partly written by Himself. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co, 

* “ The Shadow of the Sword.” By Robert Buchanan. London: Bentley & Son. 

*“The Parvenu Family; or, Phoebe, Girl and Wife.” By Percy Fitzgerald. 
London : Bentley & Son. 

5“ Anne Warwick.” By Georgiana M. Craik. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
* “ By the Elbe.” By Sarah Tytler. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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up with a class of incident in which many others have preceded her. She 
deals with the history of English people—their loves and adventures—amid 
Continental scenes. Having the pen of a ready writer, she gossips pleas- 
antly.—Mr. Payn is graphic and lifelike in the present novel,’ giving 
several studies of character of more than the average merit. There is nearly 
always a strong interest in his works.—Miss Broughton, notwithstanding the 
more than soupgon of vulgarity which distinguishes her stories, is one of our 
most popular novelists. “ Joan”* will be read as usual with avidity. It has 
great attractiveness, and betrays an approach to refinement absent in its 
predecessors. In all probability, in proportion as this author becomes 
“ proper,” in that proportion will the furor for her cease. She has talent 
and originality, but in no higher degree than many whose works are not 
sought after by the public.— Mrs. Craik’s novels are distinguished by purity, 
fidelity to nature, and truthful representations of men and women as we meet 
them. This new story* is no exception to the rule-—Dr. George Mac- 
donald is almost a veteran novelist, judging from the number of works he has 
written. His pen never flags, and he always writes well. His friends will 
admire his new story ‘* quite as much as any of its forerunners. Dr. Mac- 
donald is more highly gifted than the majority of novelists. There is a deep 
spiritual suggestiveness in his works, in addition to their charm of incident 
and character. This is in full force in these volumes, in which also appear 
several sets of verses noticeable for sweetness and melody. 


FERTILIZATION IN THE ANIMAL Kincpom.’—The value of this work 
will be perceived when we state that it details observations made by Mr. 
Darwin during a period of [nearly forty years. The analogical faculty of 
the writer was never displayed to greater advantage, and Mr. Darwin may 
be said to have opened up a completely new vein of research. 


PorticaL Works or Exuiott.’—If Ebenezer Elliott’s genius was 
restricted in character, it was also very decided and intense. He pressed 
into his “Corn Law Rhymes” a wealth of invective and strength of sym- 
pathy which were very uncommon at the period when they appeared. The 
people never had a sturdier singer, or one more deserving to be held in 
remembrance. On these grounds we welcome the appearance of a new 
edition of his work. 


‘ “Fallen Fortunes.” By James Payn. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

?“ Joan.” By Rhoda Broughton. London: Bentley & Son. : 

*“ The Laurel Bush.” By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” London: 
Daldy, Isbister & Co. 

*“ Thomas Wingfold,' Curate.” By George Macdonald, LL.D. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 

*“The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Animal Kingdom.” By 
Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. London: Murray.! 

6 “ The Poetical Works of Ebenezer Elliott.” Edited by his son, Edwin Elliott. 
London: H. S. King & Co. 
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Raja Brooxe.'—Raja Brooke was a man of considerable importance 
in his day, and a veritable life of him would be a thing to be welcomed. 
The present work is acompilation from letters, speeches, etc., and does not 
claim to be an exhaustive account of the man, nor does it profess to esti- 
mate his works. It is a pity that while the life was being done it should 
not have been done thoroughly—especially as Miss Jacob’s book even now 
is not devoid of interest. 


A Scotcu NaturRA.ist.~—Mr. Smiles may be said to have discovered 
Thomas Edward, the poor naturalist, who, with a devotion to Nature almost 
unparalleled, has patiently carried on his investigations in a far-away 
corner of Scotland for upward of half a century. He is now lifted out of 
the dire poverty in which he was found, and the Queen has granted him a 
pension in recognition of his services. The story of his life is as entertain- 
ing as any novel, and those who desire to see how painful are the paths by 
which genius sometimes attains its reward can not do better than study the 
career of Edward. 


Discoveries AT Epuesus.’—The age is distinguished for antiquarian 
investigation and research, of which another evidence is afforded by Mr. 
Wood's present work. The author has made many important discoveries 
on the site of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and he has enriched the 
British Museum with sculptured drums and architectural remains from the 
Artemision, as well as with a varied collection of Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions. It is a healthful sign to witness the encouragement which is now 
being given by European governments and private individuals to the ex- 
ploration of ancient sites. 


British Opium Poticy, AND ITs ReEsutts To INDIA AND CHINA.A— 
Mr, Turner is secretary of a society formed last year in London, to diffuse 
information on the subject of the opium trade in India, and “to appeal to 
the conscience of our Government and people” against it; and his work 
is published as a text-book of the subject. It carefully sets forth the nature 
and history of the trade, as carried on by the British East Indian Government, 
and the effects of the drug upon consumers in China; endeavors to show 
that the British nation, by its tolerance of the policy pursued by its Indian 
branch, shares in the moral responsibility for the wide-spread ruin caused by 
Opium ; and discusses very fairly and thoroughly the difficulties in the way 
of reform. The one great difficulty, above all others, is that the Indian Gov- 
ernment has encouraged the trade, which is carried on by it as a monopoly, 


1“ The Raja of Sarawak: An Account of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D.” 
By Gertrude L. Jacob. London: Macmillan & Co. 

* “ Life of a Scotch Naturalist ; Thomas Edward, Associate of the Linnean Society. 
By Samuel Smiles. London: John Murray. 

* “ Discoveries at Ephesus.” By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. London: Longmans & Co. 

*“ British Opium Policy, and its Results to India and China.” By F. S. Turner, 
B.A. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 
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until it derives from it a profit of more than £6,500,000, or one sixth of its 
entire revenues; and that there is no other obvious way of raising the money 
if the monopoly be abandoned. Indeed, these profits are drawn entirely 
from the Chinese purchasers, and, if lost, the deficiency must be made up 
by taxes upon the people of India, whose burdens are already as heavy as 
they can bear. They are now paying a tax of at least seven hundred per 
cent upon such a necessary of life as common salt. The attempt to levy an 
additional tax heavy enough to replace the profits of the monopoly would 
certainly fail, and would produce wide-spread misery. Mr. Turner sees no 
hope of escape from the difficulty, unless the extravagance of the Indian 
Government can be diminished, nor even then, unless Great Britain will take 
an interest in the moral question involved, and assume a share of the burden; 
recognizing her own responsibility for bringing India into a situation in which 
its Government can only be maintained by speculating on the propagation of 
vice in other lands. G. B.S. 
LonpDon. 





RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


The “Remote Civilizations” which Herr Goldbaum ! describes, or rather 
from which the material for his sketches and pictures is drawn, are Russian, 
Polish, and Hebrew-Polish. The book is not uniformly of the same merit, 
nor is the proposed style of treatment scrupulously adhered to. Thus it is 
the author’s purpose, or announced purpose, not to write as a partisan, to 
avoid political and other general deductions, and to confine himself to easy 
and faithful sketches of life among the people whom he has visited, When 
he does not trespass over these bounds, he does his work well. He writes an 
interesting style, he is evidently a quick observer, and his pictures have the 
appearance of truth. But he is too often led by his antipathy to Russia into 
giving to his Russian articles a strong and unjustifiable bias. With the Poles, 
who naturally awaken in him more sympathy, and above all with the Polish 
Jews, who are a picturesque if not exactly a savory people, he is far more 
successful, and in this part of his book he has drawn some novel and inter- 
esting portraits. It is perhaps worth while to mention what the author 
regards as a literary discovery—namely, the similarity between Shakespeare’s 
Winter’s Tale and the Polish story or incident of Ziemovit of Masovia and 
his beloved. Besides this general similarity, the quick eye of Herr Gold- 
baum has detected one striking little coincidence which fortifies his belief that 
the great English dramatist borrowed the subject of his play from the Polish. 
It is well known that Shakespeare in Winter's Tale boldly located Bohemia 
on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. Now the old Polish poet makes 
almost the same blunder, the only difference being that he takes Moravia 
instead of Bohemia for his geographical experiment. 


1“Entlegene Culturen: Skizzen und Bilder.” By W. Goldbaum. Berlin: 
Hofmann & Co. 1877. 
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Herr Auerbach’s series of publications’ may not strictly belong under 
German literature, but they illustrate a growing tendency and satisfy ‘a 
modern want of the German reading public. Americans, above all, can only 
be grateful to the enterprising ‘publisher. Although he does not confine 
himself exclusively to the reproduction of American works, that branch of his 
business is nevertheless a specialty and a most characteristic specialty. The 
list which we have given below will furnish some idea of the range of choice 
exercised by Herr Auerbach in making our more recent literature known to 
his countrymen ; but it is far from complete even in respect to works already 
issued, and omits entirely any mention of those which are announced and are 
yet to appear. The translations are for the most part good; paper and print 
are fully up to the standard of original German works. We repeat, the enter- 
prise is one which deserves recognition from all who take an interest in 
American literature, and it is to be hoped that it may prove successful. 

The feuil/eton in German newspapers is seldom a very spirited or im- 
pressive product of human genius. It is likely to be only one degree lighter 
than the leading article, and, as an affliction, is only borne because it comes 
in the same vehicle which brings dispatches from the seat of war and indis- 
pensable communications about the domestic affairs of one’s friends. But the 
subsequent collection and malicious republication of the feui//eton in a book 
is an offense without any justification whatever. Such, for instance, is Herr 
Spitzer’s collection of newspaper essays.” The publications were made in 
the capacious columns of the Veue Freie Presse, a respectable paper, against 
which otherwise, so far as we know, no offense can be alleged. The con- 
tributor affects to be a humorist; and in his descriptions of different events 
and phases of Vienna life he does indeed make some happy hits, which 

deserve recognition from the guests of the Café Central. But the sketches 
have little permanent value, and it is difficult to see the object in reprinting 
them. 

Herr Fancher’s essays® are also apparently reprinted from newspapers or 
other periodicals, but they are of a sort, both in what regards subject and what 
regards style, that deserve preservation and will continue to interest many read- 
ets. The four cities are, of course, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and London, and the 
order of precedence here doubtless betrays the author’s own citizenship. He 
is evidently a “Spree Athenian,” as people are modestly accustomed to say in 
Berlin. Nevertheless he has a clear eye and a generous recognition for the 
beauties and advantages of other cities, and frank condemnation for the ugly 


‘1 Philosophen der neuen Welt :” I. “‘ Der Tisch-Despot,” von O. W. Holmes.— 
“Die Transatlantische Roman-Bibliothek: "I. ‘‘Voreilige Schltisse,” von W. D. 
Howells ; II. and III. ‘‘ Gabriel Conroy,” von Bret Harte.—‘“‘ Illustrirte Geschichte 
der Vereinigten Staaten,” von Lossing.—‘‘Frankreich und England in Nord- 
amerika,” von Francis Parkman : I. ‘‘ Die Pioniere Frankreichs ;” II. ‘‘ Das ancien 
Régime.” Published by August Berthold Auerbach, Stuttgart. 

* “Wiener Spatzierginge.” By Dr. Spitzer. Vienna: L. Rosner. 1877. 

® “ Vergleichende Culturbilder aus den vier europidischen Millionen-Stédten,” von 
Julius Fancher. Hanover: Carl Riimpler. 1877. 
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sides of Berlin life. The capital of the new German Empire is not picturesque, 
has few monumertal edifices, wants many of the elegances and refinements 
of Vienna or Paris, and is in general a prosaic city, ruled by military and 
other official castes, and yet retains to the last the air and style of a great 
provincial town. 

Herr Fancher does not say these things as openly as this, but he feels them 
keenly, as any one would do who has compared Berlin with the other “ million- 
cities.” The general accuracy of the sketches can be unreservedly commended, 
and their interest is well sustained to the end. H. T. 

BERLIN. ' 
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Osscurity has many advantages, of which not the least is the certainty 
that one will not be the victim of a centenary. Insatiable indeed must be 
that man’s thirst for fame who would not rather lie in a forgotten grave than 
be glorified after the modern fashion when the year of his birth comes round. 
Every thing that would be most acutely disagreeable to a sensitive artist dur- 
ing his life is done to him on his centenary, under pretext of rendering 
honor. He and his works are vulgarized in the worst sense, and a buzz and 
fuss are created about his name which are as remote as possible from any ra- 
tional appreciation of his labors. During the last month or two, all Europe 
has been trying to deceive itself into the belief that it takes a great interest in 
Rubens because this year is what people call his centenary. Most of this en- 
thusiasm is factitious, as may be easily demonstrated. Hundreds of contribu- 
- tors to the periodical press have been writing about Rubens with the degree 
of knowledge which is to be expected when people take up a subject, not be- 
cause it interests them, but because it is the topicof the hour. Nearly all the 
illustrated periodicals have been publishing engravings, or copies of engrav- 
ings, from the works of Rubens which no earnest student could endure to look 
at. Here is an example of what I mean. M. Flameng, the celebrated 
etcher and engraver, being in England three years ago, obtained her Ma- 
jesty’s permission to engrave the portraits of Rubens and his wife in the Royal 
Collection. The work was a labor of love to him, and he executed it with 
more than usual diligence and care. The result was a really fine pair of 
prints which any body who seriously cares about Rubens might be happy to 
possess. Then comes the centenary, and so, by way of what the French call 
actualité, an illustrated newspaper, not having direct access to the queen’s collec- 
tion, gets hold of M. Flameng’s prints, and engraves from them a pair of perfectly 
hideous wood-cuts, entirely missing all the delicacy and all the meaning of the 
originals. Is art served by these devices? Some people innocently believe 
that it is, by the increased publicity given to it; and there is even a twist of 
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political sentiment in the matter, for the democratic instinct likes art to be 
cheapened as much as possible. This is not fancy. I have really heard 
Frenchmen say of art publications which were unavoidably expensive that 
they were “not democratic.” Now there can be no objection to cheap art 
any more than to cheap literature, if only it is good, but the two things are 
not on the same footing with regard to cheapness. It is easy enough to reprint 
a poem accurately and sell it cheaply when you have no copy-right to pay for, 
but it is not so easy to cheapen works of art, below a certain point, without 
a loss of quality which is simply intolerable to any one who knows what 
quality really is. A bad wood-cut can be printed on poor paper for next to 
nothing, but it is much worse than worthless as an interpretation of a picture 
by Rubens. The cheaper processes of photographic engraving are bad also, 
every one of them. I mean those processes which admit of printing along 
with typographic text. Either they give the tones wrong, or they miss essen- 
tial detail, or they alter the relative thicknesses of lines. They may be of much 
practical use for the multiplication of mechanical designs where an approxi- 
mation is enough; they may be useful for maps and plans; but no refined 
judgment would care to employ them in fine art except for indications of com- 
position. After many trials, we have utterly and decisively rejected all photo- 
typographic processes for the Jortfolio, and if we can not endure them, it is 
not very likely that Rubens, who understood engraving, would have been 
‘more tolerant; yet because it happens to be his centenary, his designs are mul- 
tiplied by these coarse processes for the benefit of the million. Meanwhile, 
there is a magnificent collection of original drawings by the old masters at the 
British Museum which nobody goes to see, except here and there a solitary 
student who wants to ascertain something because he is going to write a book 
or has a collection of his own. The effects of the centenary on art-criticism 
are not much better. A centenary is a time of uncritical, undiscriminating 


laudation. It would require uncommon courage this year to say the plain ~ 


truth about Rubens, and it would be hardly possible to state it quite accu- 
tately, because the general noise about him disposes one to protest and reaction 
and disturbs the balance of the judgment. Controversy is not criticism. The 
Opposition of one error is not truth but another error. A centenary is a time 
when people have a satisfaction in quoting excessive opinions on one side or 
the other, and so Ingres is quoted now because he was violently hostile to 


Rubens. If there were much real earnestness of feeling, the evil would not 


be so great, but the worst of it is that the noise made is a matter of national 
pride at Antwerp and of temporary fashion elsewhere. The real test of ear- 
nestness about great masters is first the careful preservation and exhibition of 
their works, and then the careful study of them in the tranquillity of years 
during which they attract no especial attention. We will come back to 
Rubens in this spirit at our leisure. 

The opening of the new Town Hall at Manchester is the most important 
of recent artistic events in England. The building is Gothic, adapted freely 
to the necessities of the occasion, and it has been erected at a total cost which 
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will not fall far short of £ 800,000. I have not been at Manchester since this 
important addition has been made to the public buildings of the city, and do 
not pretend to criticise such a work from engravings, as so much depends upon 
locality. Mr. Waterhouse, the architect, has had great difficulties to contend 
against in the way of a very awkward and irregular site, with bad 
approaches, which do not permit the building to be properly seen; but the 
Manchester people are satisfied that he has done all that could be done under 
the circumstances. A public building can not be more unfortunately situated 
than in a great English manufacturing town, where the smoke always makes 
it hideous after a few years. The town hall at Halifax, though designed with 
taste, is not a pleasant object now, and even in London, which is a much 
cleaner place than Manchester, the public monuments are eyesores simpiy 
from their dirty condition. The Albert Memorial is not very old, but the 
marble figures are dirty already, that of Dante, for example, having a face 
which might be excusable in a blacksmith. The only remedy is to give up 
the old styles of decoration and adopt flat surfaces for external work, deco- 
rated with mosaics or painted tiles, and washed frequently by fire-engines. 
But this would involve such a revolution in habit and custom that it is not to 
be hoped for. The next public building of great importance erected in Man- 
chester will probably be a new cathedral, and the Manchester people will ex- 
hibit the public spirit which distinguishes them by erecting an edifice in 
rivalry with the old Gothic edifices, beautiful enough if it could be placed in 
some smokeless French town, but full of crevices and corners for Manchester 
soot to accumulate in. 

Mr. Macmillan, the well-known publisher, is bringing out a series of handy 
little volumes about art in its domestic applications. He calls them the “ Art 
at Home Series,” and it is probable that many of your readers will have met 
with them already in New York. Their leading idea is evidently to popular- 
ize the new Queen Anne revival, or what is called so, for the new fashion is 
not strictly on all points an imitation of the taste which prevailed in Queen 
Anne’s time. The principle of this revival is to take up the tradition of Eng- 
lish house decoration at a time when it had real vitality, and continue it in a 
free spirit of adaptation to our own requirements. It rejects modern decora- 
tion and upholstery altogether, substituting for them a new order of things in 
accordance with what is now considered to be right artistic reason. It is evi- 
dent that this revival is extending itself much more rapidly and generally in 
ordinary houses than did its predecessors, the Gothic and Elizabethan revi- 
vals. The reason for this is the facility with which the Queen Anne style 
adapts itself to modern requirements, especially in the way of comfort, which 
is dear to the modern mind. Real Gothic was never felt to be in harmony 
with modern life, and real Elizabethan was only suitable for large country 
houses. A small.house in which elegance is required along with modern 
works of art requires a lighter and less cumbersome style of decoration than 
the Elizabethan, whilst it also needs a more comfortable-looking system 
of internal fittings than any which prevailed in the genuine Gothic ages. 
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During the full heat of the Gothic revival, the true believers in it used to affirm 
that their favorite style of architecture was as good for private houses as it 
was for churches, but the general public, less enthusiastic about the matter, 
were willing to admit that Gothic was an excellent style for ecclesiastical 
architecture, indeed the best of all styles for that purpose, whilst they met 
with a quiet skepticism the proposal to employ it for dwelling-houses. The 
reasons for this distinction were never fully stated, the feeling was more an 
instinct than the result of argument, but it is easy to see, at this distance of 
time, that there were good reasons on the side of the public. Gothic was not 
inconvenient for a church, but in a street it was either inconvenient or else 
manifestly a sham. The proof of this is that, in the old towns of Europe, the 
real old genuine Gothic houses are either modernized, or, if not modernized, 
left to be inhabited by the poor, the well-to-do inhabitants preferring more 
modern dwellings. Elizabethan was nearer to modern requirements, but to be 
effective it requires the large scale of a country mansion, with a great deal of 
_ expensive carving. On the other hand, the regular modern style, or negation 
of style, being given up entirely to tradesmen who worked in ignorance of 
art, is felt to be no longer compatible with the needs of an age like ours, in 
which artistic culture has become so prevalent as to invade every thing. We 
_ want a style which shall be at the same time perfectly convenient, suitable to 
_ the means of the middle classes, and not offensive to the taste of people who 
understand art. The advocates of the Queen Anne revival say that they 
have got what we want. In many respects they are right: their style is not 
Offensive and it is not unsuitable ; the modern means of comfort can be easily 
adapted to it, and it does not seem incongruous with modern pictures and 
engravings. There are one or two objections, however, to the way in which 
this reform has been carried out. The seeking after quaintness is, I think, too 
Obvious in the English houses where the new style has been adopted, and I 
can not easily reconcile myself to the principles of coloring which accompany 
it. Surely no one will.affirm that lead-color, in large quantities, is an agreea- 
ble hue, yet the new decorators have a remarkable affection for it. Very 
bright reds and very dull lead-color are amongst the favorite tints. Black is 
used in smaller quantities, and more judiciously. The great principles seem 
to be the preference of flat tints to the imitation of woods and marbles, and 
the preference of harmony to contrast. The harmony, unless judiciously 
“Managed, is apt to degenerate into mere similarity and monotony, whilst the 
flat tints are certainly less entertaining to the eye than the variety obtained 
by a judicious imitation of fine woods. With regard to intentional quaintness 
of arrangement, it is so obvious as to be undeniable, especially in detached 
houses where the architect has had his way; but this and any other little 
affectations and excesses which may accompany the early experiments in this 
style will give way in due time as it passes into more genera] use. One char- 
acteristic of the new school deserves the warmest praise and encouragement. 
It steadily prefers good things to showy things, a preference which is likely to 
have a very healthy effect on trades, especially on cabinet-making. This 
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goes to such an extent that the good qualities of sound old English furniture 
are now much better appreciated than they were twenty years ago, and high 
prices are given for chairs and tables which our fathers considered merely 
“ old-fashioned.” On the whole, I think the movement ought to be regarded 
with favor, not so much for what it has done already as because it affords a 
sound basis for the creation of a style in the twentieth century which may be 
really in harmony with the modern requirements of convenience and art. 
For example, let us také the art of sculpture, including "decorative carving. 
Countries like France and England know too much of form to return with- 
out affectation to the naiveté of the Gothic or even of the Elizabethan sculp- 
ture ; what we require now is elegant carving, if any, the carving of an edu- 
cated artist. So with painting, the modern painter knows too much to 
design without affectation figures like those of old tapestries. Even the 
typography of the books we read is too clear and elegant, too classical, to 
harmonize well with a rude Elizabethan book-case. Do what we will, both 
knowledge and refinement have entered into the habits of our civilization and 
will not be excluded by the merely picturesque. We are more classical than 
barbarian, in spite of our Gothic reactions, and the domestic art of the future 
will be mainly classical in its spirit, though it may admit some northern fan- 
cies and harmonize them with itself. P. G. HAMERTON, 
AuTUN, Pré Cuarmoy. 
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THE EXTRA SESSION Of Congress, which convened October 15th, was 
called for the purpose of providing for deficiencies in the army (and other) 
appropriations. Nothing in the call for the extra session, or in the limita- 
tions in the powers of Congress, prevents the consideration of any business 
which the members may bring before it. As a consequence, opinions differ as 
to the desirability of protracting the session beyond the time absolutely neces- 
sary for providing suitable appropriations, the confirmation of Executive ap- 
pointments, and merely routine business, There are many reasons why legis- 
lative enactments at present should be as simple and as few as possible. The 
country would suffer more from over-legislation than from under-legislation. 
By the natural laws regulating commerce, trade, the relations of labor and 
capital, the currency, sufficient is being accomplished to warrant the view 
that the /aissez-faire principle is the true one for our government in these 
matters. Our exports are increasing, our trade is reviving, our laborers and 
capitalists are returning to their senses and an appreciation of their true inter- 
ests, and our currency is rapidly reaching the gold basis. 
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THE POLITICAL CONDITION of the country is not such as to call for much 
positive legislation. The Southern question is permanently settled ; the validity 
of the President’s title does not seem to be seriously questioned among any 
large class of people ; our foreign relations are in a satisfactory condition, with 
the exception of those with Mexico. There is no immediate necessity for aug- 
menting the size of our standing army, or for legislation directing, controlling, or 
limiting the use of the army by the President, or for adopting a new method 
of electing the President, although all of these are questions of great moment 
and should demand serious and practical action within the next few years. The 
reform of the civil service can be accomplished almost as well without as with 
legislation, A certain latitude must be allowed to the Executive in appoint- 
ments and removals. If anywhere, the restrictions should be upon removals 
for political reasons alone. Among the topics which may be mentioned as 
of paramount and immediate importance are the relief of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from its overwhelming pressure and accumulation of 
causes, and the corresponding facilitation in the administration of justice in 
our Federal courts, both circuit and supreme. The appointment of an 
Official commission to represent the United States at the Paris Exposition, 
and the initial proceedings for the reform of our navigation and tariff laws, 
should also engage the immediate attention of Congress. The only subjects 
presented by the President’s Message for Congressional action at the extra 
session are the provisicn for deficiencies in appropriations, and the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to the Paris Exposition and the World’s Prison Con- 
gress, 

A Day oR Two before the assembling of Congress in extra session, the 
phenomenon was witnessed of a rise in the gold premium coincident with a 
decline in the rate of sterling exchange. This can be attributed to nothing 
but an apprehension of disturbing legislation, and is most probably to be 
referred to the threatened remonetization of silver. Since this step would 
make greenbacks redeemable eventually in silver instead of in gold, it would 
of course carry the value of the paper currency down to the level of silver, 
and would set the gold premium ia New York dancing to the tune of the 
silver market in London. If the scheme of silver remonetization should fail, 
or if it should be coupled with the conditions prescribed in the platform of 
the Ohio Republicans, it is needless to say that the speculators for an advance 
in gold would incur heavy punishment. 


THE SUCCESSFUL RESISTANCE of the Turks against the advance of the 

Russians has materially modified the speculations in regard to the result of 
the Eastern war. As the conflict now appears, no decisive movement or 
@ngagement can take place during the winter. The Russians have gained no 
important position for several months, with the exception of that near 
Kars, while they have lost prestige and—what is more important in 
actual warfare—larger numbers in battle and by disease than their adver- 
saries. This latter fact is a natural consequence of the difficulties attend- 
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ing an invading army. The present condition of affairs in Turkey is 
one which Christendom did not anticipate, but which has been predicted 
in the pages of this Review. Nothing in the future seems more certain 
than that the present war will not “settle” the Eastern Question. It is 
only necessary to refer to the mighty influences which are at work to sustain 
the Turks as an independent nation. The consequences of annihilating the 
Turkish Empire would be the cancellation without payment of the enormous 
Turkish debt due to foreigners, and the substitution of a power at Constanti- 
nople which would perpetually menace England in respect to her Indian 
Empire, and Austria and Hungary in respect to their commercial and terri- 
torial interests. It is useless to disguise these facts and to deny that, in spite 
of the moral and religious aspects of the Eastern conflict, the political and 
commercial elements are controlling. Another consideration which may well 
cause neutral nations to become disgusted at the Eastern war may be found 
in the fact that it is the most barbarously conducted war, of any magnitude, 
in the present century. The cruelties and outrages committed by both bel- 
ligerents upon innocent women and children, the wanton destruction of and 
injury to the property of non-combatants, are flagrant violations of the rules 
of modern warfare and a disgrace to the nineteenth century. 


THE ELECTION IN France has been both gratifying and disappointing 
to the friends and the enemies of the Republic. To its friends, the retention 
of even a reduced majority in the Chambers is a cause of congratulation, 
although they had hoped for better results. To its enemies, the gaining of a 
few representatives is somewhat encouraging; but, considering the tremendous 
pressure brought to bear by the “ Marshal-President,” this increase in the 
number of his adherents must be rather unsatisfactory. The general effect of 
the elections will probably be to preserve the s/a/us in guo, and to demonstrate 
that the present experimental government in France can not be said to be 
definitively established. Had the Republicans prevailed overwhelmingly, the 
MacMahon administration would have had to “submit or resign” or inaugu- 
rate a revolution by force. But whether France is to be permanently a 
republic or a monarchy, the indications of the recent elections are that parties 
will be pretty well balanced, and that, if a revolution must come, it will be 
gradual and peaceful. It is scarcely necessary to say that our sympathies are 
entirely with the Republicans. 


RECENT EVENTS IN FRANCE are remarkable in showing that the French 
people are learning to be peaceful and orderly even under the greatest 
political excitement. They have before them the terrible effects of the 
revolutions of the past, the horrors of the Commune, and the severities 
of absolutism. The great majority undoubtedly prefer almost any form of 
government, if it only be stable and reasonably mild in its administration, to 
the anarchy of violent revolution. Both MacMahon and his opponents 
promised “ order and peace.” M. Thiers, in his posthumous address, thought 
that humanity and France required the Republic. M, Gambetta, in pronouncing 
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+ the memorable words “ Submit or resign, ” must iow meant that the French 
: it, 2s now cotistituted, is a responsible government, and that it 


be © expe ted that the President would: submit to the expressed wish of 
 Itis*not: certain that Gambetta threatened violence. But it 
mitted that there is a great deal of demagogy practiced in French 
E snd MacMahon would have done well to consider the remarks of 
tta in this light. . Had a prominent leader of a political party in the 
d States announced that our President must submit to the general policy 
dd sentiment of the people as about to be expressed at an election, or resign 
is office, he would have been ridiculed. The President of the United States 
ete a policy of his own ; and if-he executes the duly-enacted laws, that 
limit of his absolute duty. But then we have not “responsible” gov- 
mment in this country as it exists elsewhere. 


_ ‘THE USUAL ANNUAL CONFERENCES Of social, scientific, and economical so- 
” cieties have occurred in different parts of the world since the last issue of this 
Review. A marked feature of the delibzrations of these bodies is the in- 
sed attention given to subjects of international importance. At the Sara- 
congress of the American Social Science Association, the discussion 
“extended to international money and to the formation of a code of interna- 
law. In the British Social Science Association, a department is devoted 
year to the discussion of questions in the law of nations. At the 
annual conference of the Association for the Reform and Codification of the 
w of Nations, held at Antwerp about September 1st, Lord O’Hagan, the 
esident, referred to the association as being of American origin, and spoke 
the work of American jurists in the domain of international law. This 
ociation gave special attention this year to questions of private interna- 
al law, including a uniform law of bills of exchange, general average, and 
tign judgments. Questions of public international law, including courts 
of arbitration, the reduction of standing armiés, the amelioration of warfare, 
he prevention of collisions at sea, were referred to their appropriate commit- 
tes. The progress of this association has been as remarkable as its objects 
fe grand and benevolent. The success of its efforts means the greatest re- 
n in international matters for which we can look in the present epoch. 
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